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CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED EVENTS 
1951 
February 1-28—Catholic Press Month. 


February 10—New York-New Jersey Unit: Win. 
ter Meeting. Regis High School, New York 
City, 2 P.M. 


February 11—Michigan Unit: Spring Meeting. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., 2 P.M. 


February 17—Brooklyn-Long Island Unit: Winter 
Meeting. St. Andrew Avellino School, 157th 
St. and Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y., 2 P.M. 


February 18-24—Catholic Book Week, 11th an- 
nual observance. Theme: Ageless Books for 
Every Age. Kit, containing posters, “Ideas for 
Catholic Book Week”, and Catholic Booklist, 
1951, available from Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 25, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York 63, N. Y. Price: $1.00. Payment must 
accompany order. 


February 18-25—National Brotherhood Week. 
For information write the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


February 19—2d annual Book Fair, Maryland 
Unit. Seton High School Auditorium, Balti- 
more. Guest speaker, Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. 


February 20—Catholic Authors Day. Posters bear- 
ing the slogan, “The Pen Is the Voice of the 
Soul”, may be obtained from The Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors, 470 East Lockwood, 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. Price: 15¢ prepaid; 
5¢ each additional poster. 


February 22—Greater St. Louis Unit: Sixteenth 
Annual Conference. Rosati-Kain High School, 
4375 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


March 19-21—School Libraries Institute, Uni- 
versity of Portland, Portland, Ore. No registra- 
tion or admission fees. Speakers prominent in 
the education-library field. Theme: Instructional 
Materials as Educational Potential in the Library 
and the Classroom. 


March 26-30—25th Annual Conference, Catholic 
Library Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. "Theme: Unexplored Horizons. 


June 21—Pacific Northwest Regional Conference: 
—~ Seattle University Library, Seattle, 
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CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK, 1951 


By Dom BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 
National Chairman, Catholic Book Week, 1951 





The main thought underlying the choice 
of this year’s Catholic Book Week slogan— 
Ageless Books for Every Age— has been, of 
course, that of the timeliness, and equally the 
timelessness, of good books, and in a very 
special way, that of good Catholic books. 
This timeliness and timelessness flow from 
that of the standards upon which Catholic 
reading is based, of course—the Eternal 
Verities taking precedence over, though never 
obliterating, nor indicating any quarrel with, 
the norms of good writing. 

At a time when the library profession, 
worried about the encroachment of other rec- 
reational and informational media upon its 
field, and upon the part that reading can, or 
ought to, play in the formation of right 
thinking, is perhaps over-emphasizing the 
value of that reading, it is well for us to 
keep always before our eyes the relativity 
of literary values to those which are more 
lasting, and to remember the warning of 
Father Kane, in his Catholic Library Prob- 
lems, that, as Catholics, we are, after all, 
much more concerned with getting people 
into heaven, than into libraries. 

But, even when the latter is our aim, we 
are concerned also with what they do, once 
inside the library, and we are under no mis- 
conception as to the library's potential for 
evil, as well as for good, this potential aris- 
ing out of the nature of reading as, in itself, 
an indifferent act, and not a highly vircuous 
thing ém stself, as secular librarians often pre- 
sent it. 

Especially, too, is it mecessary to preserve 
the proper relationship in values, since it is 
out of a confusion of values that there has 
arisen in our day the movement which calls 
itself “anti-censorship”, but which springs 
from a much less worthy motive than the 
freedom of inquiry to which it claims to be 
related. It springs instead from an unwill- 
ingness to admit that there are eternal stand- 
ards of right and wrong, good and evil, true 
and not-true. It is virtually impossible to 
read for more than an hour in current library 
or book-trade literature without coming 
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across an article that, in one form or another, 
is crying out against “censorship”, and all the 
agencies by which almost any form of selec- 
tion, especially of a negative sort, is exercised. 

There is much talk, in this connection, 
about “having an open mind”, and en- 
couraging in others, especially the young, 
the same sort of open-mindedness; there is 
much about “throwing the windows of the 
mind wide, to let the free winds of thought 
blow through them”. But, as Chesterton 
somewhere remarks, it is not particularly a 
mark of intelligence to throw wide your 
doors and windows for the breeze to blow 
freely, if you happen to live next to a slaugh- 
terhouse or fertilizer manufacturing plant. 

This is not meant to be a tract on the 
censorship problem, but, without getting 
too far afield from our year's slogan, it can 
be emphasized over and over again, that the 
main value of Catholic literature at its best, 
and on all age levels, is the timelessness that 
comes from being based on that which is it- 
self timeless and changeless—the truth of 
God. 


There is a passage, not very well known, in 
the works of an English critic-novelist of 
the last century, himself not known to many 
of us—in Arthur Machen’s Hieroglyphics— 
that Catholics interested in literature and re- 
sponsible for the formation of others’ liter- 
afy tastes, ought to read and often re-read 
and ponder upon. Hieroglyphics is a collec- 
tion of discursive and rambling critical re- 
marks, mostly centering about the true nature 
of what has a right to be called literature, as 
against ordinary writing. Machen gives 
many tests by which the distinction can be 
made, but the main body of the work is 
finished before he has formulated a single 
test that really works; and he returns to the 
problem in an Appendix. There, finally, 
comes his answer: 

“You ask me for a new test—or rather 
for a new expression of the one test— 
that separates literature from the mass of 
stuff which is not literature. I will give 
you a test that will startle you; literature is 
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the expression, through the aesthetic medi- 
um of words, of the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, and that which in any 
way is out of harmony with those dog- 
mas is not literature ... When we find not 
only the consciousness but also the sub- 
consciousness permeated by the impression 
that man is a logical, ‘rationalistic’ creature 
and nothing more, when the total impres- 
sion of the human being gathered from 
the book is of a simply demonstrating and 
demonstrable animal; then we may be per- 
fectly assured that we have not to deal 
with literature . .. You will find that books 
which are not Literature proceed from ig- 
norance of the Sacramental System .. . 
Think of it, and you will see that from the 
literary standpoint, Catholic dogma is 
merely the witness, under a special sym- 
bolism, of the enduring facts of human 
nature and the universe, it is merely the 
voice which tells us distinctly that man is 
not the creature of the drawing room and 
the Stock Exchange, but a lonely, awful 
soul confronted by the Source of all Souls, 
and you will realize that to make Litera- 
ture, it is necessary to be, at all events sub- 
consciously, Catholic.” 

This passage, from a non-Catholic writer, 
ought to be better known to Catholic li- 
brarians, for it contains much of the reason 
for the faith that is in us about the greatness 
of our great literature—though Catholicism 
has, it is true, produced some pretty poor 
stuff, too, and we often praise it not wisely 
but too well. 

During Catholic Book Week, then, it be- 
hooves us to display, and to urge the read- 
ing of, only the best in the treasury that is 
Catholic writing. Out of that storehouse it 
is possible to bring forth both new things 
and old, but the books we display or talk 
about or urge (or require) our students and 


library patrons to read, should be the best, 
at whatever level. 

The bogey of irreconcilable opposition be. 
tween religion and science has been laid for 
our time, although men of ill-will continue 
to drag its battered frame into the limelight 
from time to time. But we face now—those 
of us who work with artifacts of whatever 
field, literary, pictorial, plastic, musical—the 
charge that all too many Catholics impose 
moral norms only, instead of subjecting the 
work to artistic criticism. Often this is true, 
and there is perhaps more of a need than we 
recognize for intelligent education—or re- 
education—of many of us who exercise the 
critical function, so that we may be sure of 
the norms by which we judge. Of one thing 
we can be sure, though—that much of what 
the world calls great literature is a vital part 
of our Catholic heritage, and that we must 
pass on that part of our heritage to those who 
look to us for guidance. The second-rate 
will not do, still less the fifth- or sixth-rate 
pablum that passes often for Catholic writ- 
ing. 

This is not the place, of course, to list the 
hundred, or the thousand, or the ten thou- 
sand, great Catholic books, but evaluative 
lists there are aplenty (for current writing 
our own CLA-sponsored Catholic Booklist 
is an example) by which the selector can be 
guided, not only in the display of materials 
for Catholic Book Week, but in the daily 
transmission of the literary heritage of 
Catholicism. This is a positive approach to 
selection, as against the negative one of “cen- 
sorship”, and will pay the highest dividends, 
not only in terms of Book Week response, 
but in the turning of every week into Catho- 
lic Book Week, when the Ageless Books for 
Every Age work their small share of coopera- 
tion with the Holy Spirit in bringing Wis- 
dom to all. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
March 26-30, 1951 
Theme: Unexplored Horizons 


(For details, see page 147) 
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IDEAS FOR CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK, 1951 


THEME: AGELESS BOOKS FOR EVERY AGE 


By RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 
Past President, Catholic Library Association, and Editor of Talking Shop 





GETTING UNDER WAy—after appointing a 
committee of those willing and adle. 


EXAMINE the Ideas for CBW of pre- 
vious years. 

LooK in the back issues of the Catho- 
lic School Journal for pictures of 
CBW activities. The February, 
1950, issue is a good one. Caution: 
avoid the cluttered look of some of 
the displays. Simple publicity is the 
best publicity. It isn’t quantity but 
quality that puts CBW across. 

Noticg the ideas in the “Display of 
the Month” in each issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

GT a copy of the Scholastic Magazine 
brochure on planning a Book 
Bazaar. Four thousand copies were 
distributed and the supply is ex- 
hausted but if you did not get one, 
check with other local librarians. 

READ OVER some of the books on li- 
brary publicity: Fargo’s Activity 
Books, Phelps’ Book and Library 
Plays, Sanford’s Magic of Books, 
Harshaw and MacBean’s What 
Book Is That? and Sauet’s Radio 
Roads to Reading. 


MAKING PLANS—after an inventory of likely 
publicity outlets. 


Inside Ideas 


The Library: 


Have it blessed as an annual obser- 
vance. 

Display the current selections of the 
Catholic Book Clubs including the 
Don Bosco Book Club. 

On a fairly long expanse of wall place 
a row of marching figures with 
book jackets for bodies, carrying a 
banner saying “Catholic Book 
Week”. 

Organize a lending collection of Catho- 
lic magazines. 

On a bulletin board mount large stars of 
colored metallic paper, in the cen- 
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ter of each placing the picture of 
a Catholic author. 

Make a large cornucopia (preferably of 
papier-maché) painted with gold 
gilt, with new books pouring from 
it. 

Dedicate a pamphlet rack. 

Under the slogan of “The Light of 
Truth through the Ages” have a 
series of posters showing historic 
forms of lighting as oil lamp, torch, 
copper lantern, candle, electricity. 
Each one should have a book title 
under it—an ageless book. 

Perhaps these “ageless” books are called 
“core” books in your library. One 
Sister selected Mr. Blue, No Other 
Man, Dark Symphony, Happiness 
of Father Happe, Lord of the 
World, and Our Land and Our 
Lady. 

Books through the ages could be de- 
veloped through posters or models 
of clay tablets, scrolls, wax tablets, 
sand writing, hand-written manu- 
scripts, and the like. 

Mount copies of the diocesan news- 
papers in your state and nearby 
states. 

Make a display of the Catholic foreign- 
language newspapers. French, 
Italian, German, Polish, Ukrainian, 
and Spanish are a few. 

Exhibit book jackets designed by Eng- 
lish classes from reviews of Catho- 
lic books the students have per- 
sonally selected. 


The Auditorium: 


Book films, usually free for transporta- 
tion charges from a State Uni- 
versity or State Library film center. 
Films on appreciation of books, 
It’s All Y ours; on book publishing; 
on using libraries, Know Your Li- 
brary; special tools, We Discover 
the Dictionary; vocational, The Li- 
brarian; how to read a book, lithog- 
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raphy, and the like. Consult the 
Wilson Educational Film Guide 
and Filmstrip Guide. 

Book filmstrips. One series has been is- 
sued by the World Book Com- 
pany; another, “The Library Series”, 
just recently by Young America 
Films consisting of six filmstrips 
covering the Book, Dewey Deci- 
mal System, Card Catalog, Diction- 
ary and Encyclopedia. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has also 
produced a filmstrip. 

Book Week Assembly. See previous is- 
sues of Ideas for details. Songs can 
be written by the students. We 
ran across these gems recently: 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the books”; 
“They'll be comin’ round the li- 
brary when they come”; 

“I want a book, just like the book 
that pleased dear old dad”; 

“O Susanna, I've a book upon my 
knee”. 

Book Week plays, quiz contests, char- 
ades, pantomimes, living books. 
One device not tried as often as it 
should be is to have living scenes 
from old favorites—a good way of 
developing the ageless book idea. 
Please don’t make this too literary. 

Book Week speaker, debate, sym- 
posium, book talk, book reviews. 


The Gym: 

Book bazaar, book fete, book party 
You might sell books and make 
some money for the library. Get 
the Sodality, Altar Boys, CYO, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, and others back of 
this, as it means lots of work. A 
big torch of knowledge could be 
hung from the ceiling with stream- 
ers of white crepe paper, repre- 
senting light rays, to the various 
booths. 

Something simpler is a box supper with 
a book character parade and square 
dancing later. The Library Club 
could sponsor this. Admission 
could be a book, 25¢ ones included. 

Where a cafeteria is handy, try a CBW 


tea honoring the guest speaker, 


visitor, parents, winners of various 
contests as poster, hidden title, 
quiz, and the like. On a smaller 
scale this could be handled in the 
library. 

The Parish Library: 

Start a parish library with a book drive 
on a higher level than clean-up the 
attic (or cellar) week. Distribute 
a short list of books you would like 
to have in the library. Good titles 
can be found in the Catholic Sup. 
plements to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and the 
Children’s Catalog, the Catholic 
Booklist, Dr. FitzGerald’s Family 
Bookshelf, and issues of Books on 
Trial. The Boy Scouts can collect 
the books and the Girl Scouts get 
them ready for the shelves. 

Beginning from scratch, the mothers 
can raise money by card parties, 
bake sales, raffles, and rummage 
sales. The fathers can build 
shelves, tables, chairs, do other car- 
pentry and repair work, paint, and 
shellac 


Fiction can be arranged by author, while 
non-fiction can be grouped as biog- 
raphy, church history, missions, 
and the like. Put a location sym- 
bol in each book and make author 
and title cards for each book. Most 
parishes don’t have a library: why 
not make yours an honorable ex- 
ception! 

Have open house, especially after Mass 
on Sunday. Provide free book- 
marks with a list of ageless books. 
Distribute a list of Catholic books 
in the local public library as a ges- 
ture of good-will. 

Make scrapbooks for better-known 
Catholic authors: Father Keller, 
Father Brennan, Mildred Criss, Ful- 
ton Oursler, Hilda Van Stockum, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, William 
Heyliger. Scrapbooks would have a 
picture of the author, a biographi- 
cal description, reviews of his or 
her books, letters from them (al- 
though we feel the autograph angle 
is overdone), book jackets of their 
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books. These can later be used in 
the school library. 

Inaugurate a “Great Books” series with 
Father Harold Gardiner’s series, 
Great Books: A Christian Abp- 
praisal, as source materials. You'll 
need a good discussion leader for 
this and sell the idea as “middle- 
brow”. 

Make a survey of Catholic reading in 
the homes of the parish, with spe- 
cial emphasis on Catholic magazine 
reading. We suggest a single-page 
check list of questions which the 
children can return to school on 
Monday; distribute after Sunday 
Masses. Others can be left at 
church the next Sunday. Make it 
entirely anonymous. 


Outside Ideas 


Store Windows: 

Merchants are always looking for eye- 
filling store-window displays, and 
something with public relations 


makes it that much more suitable. 
Special display materials can be ob- 
tained at display stores in the 
larger cities or purchased from 
Artistic letters can be found in five- 
and-dime stores, bought from 
Demco Library Supplies and other 
sources. Your community may 
have an embossograph which 
makes distinctive signs quickly and 
cheaply. You may locate some 
glazed chintz in bookish designs, 
such as the Dickens pattern. In 
affixing paper and the like to win- 
dows, plaster, or other smooth sur- 
faces we have found Demcoseal 
and Demco-Latex both satisfactory. 
The idea is the main thing. Prize-win- 
ning posters with the names of the 
winners is one subject. Ageless 


for the various ages with a CBW 
poster on a plain background may 
prove to have a publicity punch 
for your town. An enlargement of 
the CBW poster can be very ef- 
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fective; Enoch Pratt in Baltimore 
used to do this with book jackets. 
Unusual editions of the Bible, 
which might be found locally or 
borrowed from a Catholic college 
library, are appropriate to this 
year's slogan and will draw atten- 
tion. 

You will need on the committee for 
this phase of your program some- 
one who is artistic, somebody with 
ideas, somebody who can charm 
the merchants. And when things 
look like the bottom of a well, you 
can always put a CBW poster in a 
store window. 


Radio Station: 


Spot announcements, preferably original 
but can be transcribed. You will 
need somebody with the right kind 
of voice. The announcer may solve 
this problem for you. 

A panel discussion on Ageless Books by 
several prominent Catholics, espe- 
cially those active in promoting 
CBW. Script will have to be writ- 
ten ahead of time if your panel 
members are mot veteran “dis- 
cussers”. Certainly there are points 
you will want to make and a pre- 
liminary meeting is highly de- 
sirable. 

In some places a Saturday morning 
story-hour or book dramatization is 
a regular feature. Try to have the 
program for February 24 slanted 
for CBW. What do you think of 
Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc? 

A variety show: talk, songs, quiz, skit, 
and all the rest. 


Motion Picture Theater: 


A trailer announcing CBW book dis- 
play open to the public in the par- 
ish hall, open house at school, etc. 

Make arrangements for a good book 
movie or Catholic film and sell 
tickets. Stills are usually available 
for publicity purposes; secure a set 
for advertising. 

A Saturday morning book movie for the 
kiddies. 
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Public Library: 
Make sure the public librarian is in- 
vited to participate in all of your 
CBW activities. Have her speak to 
the school children and/or a parish 
function. 


Request permission to place a CBW 
poster in the library. 


Offer to help put up a display of Catho- 
lic books on the library’s shelves, 


with mimeographed copies of a list 
of the titles displayed. Place, with 
the books, samples of various 
Catholic book lists and book te. 
viewing media. Also information 
on Catholic book clubs. 

Present the library with a group of 
Catholic books—titles to be 
mutually agreed upon by the CBW 
group and the librarian. Pressuring 
is not good public relations. 





PUBLICITY FOR CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK’ 


By SIsTER M. LOTHAIRE, S.S.N.D. 
Librarian, St. Saviour High School, Brooklyn, New York 





Although Catholic Book Week has cele- 
brated its tenth birthday, I don’t suppose that 
one of us, who has lighted a consecutive 
candle each year, has experienced even a tiny 
glow of satisfaction in the goal which we 
have achieved, while a fuller realization of 
the white fields to be harvested gnaws at 
our conscience and spurs us on to nobler 


efforts. 

Catholic Book Week has been inaugurated 
as a nation-wide tribute to Catholic literature. 
From her earliest years the Church has mani- 
fested an all-absorbing interest in the re- 
corded word. It was the Catholic Church 
who devoted herself down the centuries to 
the preservation of ancient and Christian cul- 
ture. Hence, to preserve this long tradition 
and to continue the vital part which Catholic 
literature must play in keeping alive Catholic 
culture in the minds of all the faithful, 
Catholic Book Week has been set aside as a 
definite period of propaganda—an organized, 
systematic campaign of publicity on Catholic 
literature—a period in which Catholic li- 
brarians will picture the Catholic literary 
tradition as being so attractive that Catholics 
will seek out and read books written by and 
for Catholics or morally Catholic in tone; 
that is, Catholic in spirit, in principle, in at- 
mosphere, and in background. In sponsor- 
ing this movement, the Catholic Library As- 


1. Paper read at the High School Libraries Round Table, 
Washington Conference, April 13, 1950. 


sociation has definitely assumed leadership 
in the field of Catholic reader guidance, and 
at least inferentially, the responsibility for 
the reading habits of the great majority of 
Catholics in this country. 

“Why a Catholic Book Week?” some ask. 
“Every week should be a Catholic Book 
Week.” True—but Catholic Book Week is 
an annual opportunity to focus attention up- 
on the apostolate of the book, to advertise the 
library, to exploit our books, and to interest 
our people in reading. A week is a very 
short time and at the speed at which we are 
living, it is growing shorter. The week 
should serve either as a starting point for a 
reading program for the uninitiated, or a 
checking-up point on the year’s harvest— 
something like a retreat week when we ex- 
amine the past and store up ammunition for 
the future. Our Catholic Book Week should 
be a superb annual event that will lead to 
year-round, life-long enjoyment and profit 
through books. 

The aims of Catholic Book Week as set 
forth by the Catholic Library Association are: 
(1) to focus attention on the magnificent 
role of the Catholic Church, through the cen- 
turies, as patron and promoter of good litera- 
ture; (2) to pay tribute to Catholic books 
and their authors; (3) to impress Americans 
with the wealth of entertaining, informa- 
tional, and inspiring books written in 4 
thoroughly Christian tone; (4) to express 
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appreciation of the efforts of the publishers 
of Catholic books; and (5) to encourage 
authorship on the part of Catholics. 

With these objectives in view, and before 
launching into a discussion of publicity for 
Catholic Book Week among our high school 
librarians, may I offer a few suggestions 
resulting from my observations as local chair- 
man of Catholic Book Week in our area for 
two consecutive years. 

From its incipiency, Catholic Book Week 
has been ably conducted by a National Com- 
mittee, working under a national chairman. 
Since this Committee does not have the fac- 
ilities to organize the movement in each area, 
it is mecessary to deputize groups in every 
unit or in each diocese to take charge locally, 
leaving the National Committee with the 
function of advising, coordinating, and en- 
couraging such groups. The fundamental 
function of both the National and Local 
Committee is to launch a concerted drive to 
publicize the movement, by using all the 
varied methods of modern and appropriate 
publicity: the press, radio, television, and 
school activities, in the attempt to influence 
the reading habits of our co-religionists. 

The National Committee should strive for 
greater publicity in the national press. It 
is axiomatic that a plan of national publicity 
dependent upon the good will of various 
editors is less a plan than an expression of 
hope. The ideal would be to secure a fea- 
ture article in each Catholic periodical. In 
the field of large-circulation monthlies and 
a few of the weeklies, for example, America, 
Commonweal, Ave Maria, Extension, Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, Sign, Catholic 
Digest, Catholic World, Queen's Work, etc., 
the National Committee should approach the 
editors several months before Catholic Book 
Week and make an appeal for a conspicuous 
announcement of the coming celebration and 
for a feature article. To date, America, the 
Commonweal, the Catholic School Journal, 
and Catholic Action, have contributed to 
Catholic Book Week in the form of an edi- 
torial or a special article. The editors should 
be made to realize that the promotion of 
Catholic Book Week and the attainment of 
its objectives, will produce a corresponding 
increase in their circulation. 

Although the diocesan weeklies are reached 


by the National Committee through the 
medium of the director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Local Com- 
mittee can exert due pressure and solicit 
special publicity. On the whole, there seems 
to be much room for improvement in the 
amount and type of publicity offered by the 
diocesan weeklies. National and Local Com- 
mittee members must be prepared to suggest 
material for articles, inject human interest 
into the write-ups, and provide suitable pic- 
tures having local appeal. 

Now Catholic Book Week as such, or any 
celebration thereof, is not “news” and any 
such activities reported will signal “Thumbs 
down” on meriting a column in the daily 
secular paper or monthly secular periodical. 
Hence, the ingenuity of the Catholic high 
school librarian must be brought into play. 
We must vitalize our approach. We must 
be convinced of the value of the job we have 
before us and that conviction must permeate 
everything we say or do about Catholic Book 
Week and make our work eventually recog- 
nizable by the public. We are potential 
links between the public and the accumulated 
wealth of centuries in the field of Catholic 
literature. Our function must be to make 
this wealth, of which we are custodians, avail- 
able to the public that needs it, and also 
provide guidance in seeking it and using 
it. Hence, the type of material publicized 
is the most vital aspect of our problem. 

To illustrate: One of our progressive li- 
brarians in a high school, which has cele- 
brated its centenary of existence in the not 
too dim past, had as her Catholic Book 
Week theme, “A Hundred Years of Books”. 
She exhibited pictures of the early students 
and showed the types of textbooks they used. 
The present-day students handled United 
States histories in French, in German, and in 
Spanish—also the catechisms, readers, spell- 
ets, and other texts—and they were led to 
realize the work of the Church in aiding the 
immigrants. An interesting display of Ameri- 
cana was examined, and attention was 
drawn to the progress attained during the 
century and the trends during the various 
periods. The pupils were thrilled on hand- 
ling books one hundred years old. Towards 
the end of the week, a reporter from one of 
the leading newspapers of the city called and 
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asked to see the exhibit. A lengthy, illus- 
trated article was featured in the daily press. 
The experiment, with its current publicity, 
awakened a genuine interest, not only in the 
children and their parents, but throughout 
the city. 

“State Authors and State Publishers” as a 
project resulted in an interesting and in- 
formative Catholic Book Week celebration. 
The students were given the assignment of 
discovering information on all Catholic au- 
thors and publishers of their state, with 
atomic results. The State Historical Society 
and the archives of the State House, as well 
as public and parish libraries and church 
records, were taxed. Students discovered 
that their state was really on the Book Map, 
and many found that authors were their rela- 
tives. Several brought in original manu- 
scripts, portraits, and autographs. A germ 
was planted for the writing of a Catholic 
Literary History of the state. Again the 
newspapers were interested and published the 
findings. “Catholic Illustrators and Their 
Type of Illustrations” might interest other 
groups, particularly those artistically in- 
clined. 

Teen-agers, when they are gc-winely in- 
terested, are the best publicizers. Hence, 
work with them is the most promising. Spe- 
cial classroom, lecture hall, and library dis- 
plays of books, jackets, portraits of authors, 
posters, projects, and other similar materials 
are most common. An exhibit of books, 
newspapers, and periodicals in which every 
diocese and every language were represented 
proved interesting. Manuscript codices of 
the past, well-printed books of the present, 
with the books of the future—microfilm 
copies of Catholic classics, books in Braille, 
and a talking book—have interested the ado- 
lescents in another high school library. Plays, 
pageants, charades, book discussions and de- 
bates, require careful planning. Local and 
diocesan contests for posters, oratorical dis- 
cussions, and radio scripts have proved ef- 
fective. Free radio time has been offered in 
some areas for skits, dramatizations, and the 
popular quizz show. Television projects 
have also been introduced. “Author Meets 
Critic” is becoming increasingly popular in 
our area. Several book forums were con- 
ducted this year and were highly successful. 


Mr. Hurley in “Talking Shop” recom. 
mends the discussion of posters. From my 
experience I consider them a fundamental 
necessity for publicizing and also for help. 
ing to make the library attractive. Those 
made by the students have the greatest ap. 
peal. Some are amazing. 

Owing to the increasing number of tele- 
vision sets in the homes, charades are becom- 
ing more and more popular, as the students 
have several favorite programs on their 
“must” list. During Children’s Book Week 
the Library Club arranged an assembly which 
amounted to a quiz program. The mem- 
bers interspersed characterizations and char- 
ades. The master of ceremonies kept the 
audience, the entire student body, on their 
toes. When the title of the book was dis- 
covered, a short interesting book review fol- 
lowed. The program lasted over an hour 
and proved so popular that the Library Club 
received many requests for other such pro- 
grams. There was a mad rush during the 
luncheon period for practically each book 
reviewed. 

The Wisdom of Catholicism, edited by 
Anton C. Pegis, provided a deeply religious 
informative source for a thoroughly Catho- 
lic project for Catholic Book Week. Groups 
of girls selected one of the thirty-five authors 
whose work is included in the volume, great- 
ly enlarged on the small amount of biogra- 
phical data included in the volume, read 
and discussed the articles themselves, ex- 
amined other works by those authors, and 
gave interesting reports on their discoveries, 
with the result that several of the older 
students have attempted to read the book. 

Another source of pleasure and success was 
our project on Interracial Justice. Our li- 
brary tables are the standard two yards long 
and one yard wide. The caption, “You 
Can't Play the Star Spangled Banner Except 
with Black and White Keys”, ran along the 
three sides of the table. A staff with clef 
and bar lines about twelve or fifteen inches 
wide was laid along the length of the table 
a few inches from the front. Large notes 
about four inches in diameter indicated the 
first four measures of our national anthem, 
and on each note there was a paper doll ar- 
tistically drawn, representing characters in 
(1) Dark Symphony; (2) Angel Mo’ and 
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Her Only Som; (3) Peanut Man: The Story 
of George Washington Carver; (4) Royal 
Road; (5) Booker T. Washington; (6) Paul 
Robeson (depicted in Othello), etc. A dis- 
play of books was spaced above the staff: 
The Race Question, by Father LaFarge; In- 
tercultural Attitudes in the Making, by Kirk- 
patrick and Van Til; Democracy’s Children, 
by Duncan; Probing Our Prejudices, by 
Poudermaker; Group Relations and Group 
Antagonism, by MacImer; and all the books 
mentioned above, including the biography of 
Paul Robeson. They resented the presence 
of the last biography and thought I was 
slipping because I had allowed that book to 
be displayed. The case offered an excellent 
opportunity for discussion of the need for 
Catholic charity in our treatment of the 
Negro, to prevent him from seeking the taw- 
dry promises held out to him by the com- 
munists. 


We have had formal talks by such Catho- 
lic authors as Father Lord, Father Alfred 
Barrett, Father Vincent McCorry, Covelle 
Newcomb, Maureen and Sheila John Daly, 
followed by an informal gathering and tea. 
Needless to say, the students were thrilled 
and each author served as excellent publicity 
agent for his books as well as related books. 
A few editors have furnished the same re- 
sults. 


Book marks, listing a few books or bearing 
a book riddle or puzzle, etc., are favorites 
with the young folks. I have not tried the 
movies, due to indifference on my part. To 
have some in the near future is one of the 
resolutions contained in my firm purpose of 
amendment. Book reviews, book discus- 
sions, and book exhibits have gone over so 
well each time we have them, that I have 
never become interested in book songs or 
book games. 

Work with the parish libraries and Catho- 
lic Action groups is growing in importance. 
Through these the clergy in each parish are 
becoming interested and special announce- 
ments and appropriate sermons at the Sun- 
day Masses are spreading Catholic Book 
—" activities through ever-widening cir- 
cles. 


The public library must not be overlooked 
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in our campaign. Most public libraries 
have some Catholics on the staff. Besides, 
those not of our faith have been extremely 
generous in volunteering to assist us in pro- 
moting Catholic Book Week and are most 
anxious to arrange special exhibits, display 
windows, and posters, and have even offered 
their facilities in sponsoring lectures, book 
talks, and forums. Department stores and 
book stores will help greatly to make Catholic 
Book Week a success in their community, as 
they will also benefit by this publicity. 
Fraternal and social groups, civic organiza- 
tions, clubs, and hospitals must not be over- 
looked. 

In all this publicity it is the power packed 
in our books which we must bring before 
the public eye. Be sure to figure out the 
people to whom you want to sell your prod- 
uct: the interested, the cultured, the “teen- 
agers’, the “don’t cares”, the hostile, the 
critical, the hobbyists. The principal tech- 
nique is to analyze the particular audience 
you want to reach and then plan your appeal. 
Dont forget the source of power the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association can prove itself to be 
if properly interested. 

In closing, may I offer a suggestion? Most 
of our high school librarians are making 
valuable contributions in publicizing Catholic 
Book Week and in fulfilling its objectives. 
If the local chairman in each area could suc- 
ceed in culling reports of these successful 
celebrations and in forwarding them to Mr. 
Hurley, I am certain they would furnish ex- 
cellent material for one or more issues of his 
“Talking Shop”, with the same success which 
is featured in the March issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, stressing public relations. 
May I even propose that one entire number 
of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD serve as a 
clearing-house of plans which will aid us to 
devise better measures of effectiveness in our 
publicity programs while striving to improve 
our skill in using them? One little idea will 
germinate another, and this added to the 
personal background of each Catholic li- 
brarian will have such a vital influence on 
our efforts that the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, in promoting Catholic Book Week, 
will place itself in the vanguard of the Catho- 
lic literary revival. 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James a Editor 
260-60 75th Avenue, 
Glen Oaks Village, N. Y. 





In case you haven't stumbled over the informa- 
tion, the High School Section meets in Chicago on 
March 26-30 as part of the 25th Annual Con- 
ference of CLA. While plans are not complete, 
we expect the chairman-elect, Brother Adrian 
Norbert, F.M.S., librarian of Mount St. Michael, 
43 Murdoch Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. City, will take 
over as pilot of the ship. The reorganization dis- 
cussed last year in Washington should begin to 
function and some of the suggestions made to 
the Committee on By-Laws are: 

Two-year terms for Chairman and Chairman- 
Elect, these to run simultaneously with the 
terms of the Association's President and Presi- 
dent-Elect. 

Two meetings at each conference—one for 
business and one for discussion. 


An Advisory Committee comprised of the 
Chairman of the High School Sections of 
each Unit. Where a Unit does not have such a 
Section, the Unit Chairman should nominate 
a representative. Where a High School Section 
does not have a Chairman, it should appoint 
one. These Chairmen should be present in 
person or by proxy or submit a written report 
of high school library activity in their Units. 
This Committee would report at the business 
meeting. 

Suitable committees as occasion demands. 
Standing committees in line with the national 
association for: Elections, List of Books for 
High School Libraries, Membership, Nomina- 
tions, Program, Publications, Catholic Book 
Week. The Catholic Supplement and C.B.W. 
Committees would be advisory only. 

No special dues would be charged. 

TALKING SHOP would be designated for 
official and other communications of the 
Section. 

Formal action in this fashion would give flesh 
to the skeleton which now is known as the High 
School Section. It would integrate the common 
interests of the high school librarians in the CLA 
and stimulate the recruiting of additional members. 
So please give your support to Brother Adrian 
Norbert. Why not write him your thoughts on 
the subject! 


Two Books Worth Noting 


Since last taking typewriter in hand, we spotted 
two books which seemed worth noting. Amelia H. 
Munson of the N.Y. Public Library Office of 
Work with Schools has written An Ample Field 
for those working with young people. The ALA 
publishes it for three dollars. Part 1 deals with 
youth reading as guidance, booklists, and the like. 


Part 2 concerns resources as books of adventure, 
romance, sports, science fiction, aviation, etc. Each 
chapter in this part has a bibliography appended 
to it. Part 3 discusses techniques as book 
book selection, poetry, and such like. We call 
attention to a statement on page 48: 

“As for books that go into too lavish or clinical 
details or are marked by profanity or lewd lan- 
guage, if they are in your library you cannot keep 
them from young people without making them 
seem additionally alluring. But if they are in 
your library, presumably they have something to 
recommend them and even youthful readers may 
be able to discover what that something is.” 


We want to discuss this controversial statement 
further but meanwhile let me suggest that you scan 
the books listed, and presumably recommended, 
rather closely in order to screen out such titles as 
the Connecticut Yankee, Cloister and Hearth. 


The other day we had occasion to write a Sister 
librarian a letter along this vein and we are not 
satisfied with our thinking on the subject of bad 
language in a book for young people. We went 
over the problem with Father Gardiner, S.J., 
literary editor of America. Where a book contains 
a good deal of bad language there is no question of 
our decision to bar such a book from our library 
regardless of content or style. Art for art's sake 
is an empty argument, as we cannot escape the 
morality of our acts. We find a great many border- 
line books where only a few profane or blasphe- 
mous words are involved. What then? Steinbeck’s 
Red Pony has five such words in it, used by a coarse 
individual and in times of anger so that they are 
in character and without approval. Should this 
book be removed or not selected? Would one 
word be sufficient to reject a title? 

We have just examined with interest Max J. 
Herzberg’s This Is America (Pocket Books #730. 
1950. 364p. 25¢). In one story, “Corporal Hardy”, 
in this superb anthology of American patriotic 
writing, the name of Christ is mentioned twice 
by a badly wounded soldier. Should this anthology 
be banned because of the two words in this one 
story? If literature is a reflection of life, as true 
literature is sup to be, are we not being 
unreal by screening out all such evil? 


We can readily answer that all life does not 
have to be presented to children any more than 
we present all of mathematics to a third grader. 
Also evil can be presented in various ways even 
where disapproved. That under no circumstances 
should the Holy Name be used is one logical 
conclusion. Or should the maturity of the indi- 
vidual reader be the final criterion? What do you 
think? 
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AT YOUR SERVICE.... 


A PAGE OF REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, LHM., Edétor 


Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





What Would You Recommend? 


We have received a number of requests for lists 
of “basic books” to start a home library or for 
suggestions for enlarging one. A dictionary, the 
Bible, an almanac, a one-volume encyclopedia, 
Shakespeare, and an anthology of poetry might be 
a good beginning. There is need for more lists 
of this type and for more encouragement in the 
building of personal libraries. Book Week might 
be a good time to display some of the libraries 
which individual students have uired and to 
place on display a collection of books that would 
make a good foundation for a practical home 
library. 


The November-December 1950 issue of the 
Notre Dame Alumnus carried an eight-page read- 
ing list which would be helpful in this connection. 
This annotated list was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Religion at the University as a service of 
intellectual and cultural value to alumni, students, 
and friends of the University. The Department 
plans to supplement the list from time to time. 


New Publications 


The Catholic Press, Inc., published just before 
Christmas a Holy Family edition of the Catholic 
Bible, edited by the Reverend John P. O'Connell. 
The Press, set up expressly for this purpose, de- 
signed the Bible to be both a useful and a beauti- 
ful addition to the Catholic home. No effort was 
spared to make the illustrations and typography 
worthy of their message. The book includes re- 
productions of Tissot’s pictures, a section on the 
Mass, a Catholic dictionary (which includes 
pronunciations), comments on the Rosary and the 
Stations of the Cross, as well as record space for 
births, deaths, and marriages within the family. 
This edition, bound in brown leather and stamped 
in gold, sells for $27.50, but the Press hopes to 
bring out less expensive editions in the near 
future. Mr. E. F. Gallagher, Jr. (Box 269, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina), is the sole distributor 
of the work. 

The new Thorndike-Barnbart Comprebensive 
Desk Dictionary, to be issued by Doubleday on 
February 6, will sell for $2.75 a copy. The editors 
hope this will place a good dictionary within the 
price range of everyone. Paul North Rice, Chief 
of the Reference Department, New York Public 
Library, is on the general editorial advisory com- 
mittee. The new dictionary claims the following 
features: over 80,000 entries; one alphabetical 
listing throughout; over 700 illustrations with 
the correct sizes given; over 10,000 explanatory 
phrases to supplement definitions; hundreds of 
special motes on correct usage; Americanisms 
clearly and accurately labelled; and special sections 
to supplement the use of the dictionary in cor- 
respondence, writing, and editing. The first edition 
will be 150,000 copies. 


For Your Reference File 


Evelen Waugh’s new novel Helena (Little, 
Brown & Co.), based on the life of St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great and the 
finder of the True Cross, is pronounced Hel’-e-na 
and should not be confused with the pronouncia- 
tion of Saint He-le’-na, the island of that name. 

The book industry's annual National Book 
Awards will be presented on March 6 to the 
authors of the three most distinguished books of 
1950 in the fields of fiction, non-fiction, and 
poetry. The award is in the form of a gold medal 
designed by the noted sculptor, Ralph Menconi. 


The December, 1950, issue of the News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education lists 
fellowships and scholarships for study abroad 
under the auspices of the Institute for the year 
1951-52. A complete list of international fellow- 
ships and scholarships is available in the handbook 
published by Unesco (Columbia University Press) . 
A supplement to the handbook, giving information 
and opportunities for study and travel abroad 
during vacation periods, will be published the 
end of March. 


To Solve Your Printing Problems 


There is a book just off the press that will be 
of interest, not only to the expert in typography, 
but also to the comparatively inexperienced person 
who is called upon to work with type faces. 
Printing Types and How to Use Them, by Stanley 
Hlasta, professor of graphic arts at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, sets forth complete 
information on 126 commonly used type faces. 
The book gives a short history of the origin and 
development of each face and includes detailed 
explanations of distinguishing characteristics. It 
also points out the most effective use of each 
face; for example, one is suggested for technical 
books, another for poetry or limited editions. 
Printed by the Carnegie Press, the book is being 
distributed by Rutgers University Press. 

Another book which we have found helpful in 
reference work is Printing and Promotion Hand- 
book, by Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrick 
(McGraw-Hill, 1949). This comprehensive, prac- 
tical, easy-to-use handbook includes discussion of 
films, recordings, and radio as intrinsic parts of a 
complete publicity or information program. 


Suggestions Welcome 


If you have any suggestions for the college and 
university sectional meeting of the Catholic Library 
Association in Chicago during Easter Week, we 
should appreciate having them sent in ahead of 
time. Our program is settled but we should like to 
give some time to an informal discussion of 
problems common to the group if we know what 
those problems are. 
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CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 
Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
St. John’s Abbey Library, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





Vernacular Names of Saints 


The following was received from Rev. Adolph 
Hrdlicka, O.S.B., St. Procopius College Library, 
Lisle, Ill: 

“Your ‘Contact’ column in the November CLW 
should do all of us Catholic librarians a lot of 
good by its presentation in summary form of 
the problems most of us have to cope with. 

“For my part, to take up one question, I have 
found the vernacular form of the names of saints 
reasonably satisfactory—from the viewpoint of 
catalog users. Nobody likes cross references, of 
course, but patrons have found that they are 
inevitable, both in name headings as well as in 
subjects. 

“My stand on the use of a name may be prej- 
udiced by what I found in Cutter’s rules for a 
catalog a good many years ago; namely, that to 
use any other form but the original is a concession 
to ignorance. He was perhaps a stickler, and I 
may be one too, but I seem to enjoy leaning on 
him in this matter. Here I may be giving the 
impression that the card catalog does not belong 
so much to the patron as to the librarian. I hope 
not, because I try to keep users in mind at all 
times. 

“Another point they might find hard to dis- 
agree with is that the vernacular form is pre- 
served in the names of contemporary writers. 
Would they prefer to find the English equivalent 
for writers having foreign first names, such as 
Maritain and Gilson? 

“Another point, although probably of little 
value, is that the use of original forms precludes 
the rather close clustering of names in common 
occurrence, as in the case of Francis.” 


Who Knows the Real Author? 


From John M. Phelps, Assistant Librarian, 
Canisius College Library, Buffalo, N. Y., we 
received this inquiry: 

“We have in our library the set entitled 
Institutiones philosopbicae ad mentem angelicé 
doctoris s. Thomae Aquinatis, ordinatae non 
solum ad theologiam scholasticam perdiscendam, 
sed etiam ad faciliorem veterum, ac recentiorum 
philosophorum lectionem. Ex typis Abbatiae 
Montis Casini, 1875. 5 vols. 

“Until recently, we have been at a complete 
loss to ascertain the author of this work. A short 
time ago, however, the following information was 
brought to our attention. In Institutiones bistoriae 
philosophiae, by Father Fridericus Klimke, S.J. 
(Romae, Sumptibus Universitatis Gregorianae, 
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1923), vol. 2, p. 291, there appears this state. 
ment: ‘Ex aliis nominandi sunt De Giorgio, qui 
Institutiones philosophiae ad mentem s. mae 
scripsit...’ 


_ “Do you have any comment to offer substan. 
tiating or denying the possibility that De Giorgio 
is the author of the work mentioned in the first 
paragraph?” 


We happen to have the same set in our library, 
and had discovered in Nomenc literarius 
theologiae catholicae, by H. Hurter, $.J., Editio 
tertia (Oeniponte, 1911), vol. 5, col. 1196, a state- 
ment similar to Klimke, namely: “de Giorgio 
cujus egregiae extant Institutiones philosophicac 
ad mentem d. Thomae, Utini, 1861-63.” 


Which still leaves the author of the specific 
work in question uncertain. Nor is it established 
who De Giorgio might be. The item has been 
sent to the editor of the new union catalog main- 
tained by the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 
To date no contributions have been received by 
that union catolog which would definitely solve 
the problem. 


If some library, Catholic or non-Catholic, has 
succeeded in clearly establishing the real author of 
the work referred to, we would gladly publish the 
information on this page. 


Added Entries for the Imitatio Christi 


Till 200 years ago, Joannes Gerson was by some 
regarded as the author of the four books in the 
Imitatio Christi, and many venerable pigskin edi- 
tions carry his name on the title page. Thereafter 
and till our day the work was attributed to Thomas 
a Kempis, whose name frequently appeared on 
the title page. Recently editions began to be 
published mentioning Gerard Groote as the author 
on the title page. Many editions give no indication 
of author. 


Catalogers, of course, use the heading Imitatio 
Christi as the main entry for all editions, regard- 
less of author contentions. But we would like to 
know what practice prevails for making added 
author entries in Catholic libraries possessing 
many editions. Whether an entry is made for any 
of the disputed authors when his name occurs on 
the title page, or whether a see reference to the 
main entry, Imitatio Christi, is considered suff- 
cient. The Library of Congress makes an added 
entry for Groote, Gerhard, but settles with a see 
reference for Gerson, Joannes, and for Thomas 
a Kempis. 
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THE GUIDE POST 


A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 


Buffalo 3, New York 





A picture in the November 25th edition of the 
Boston Pilot of fifteen happy bookish children and 
a letter to the librarian ak « this glowing ac- 
count of a parish library in the Bay State: 

“Recently our Book Club observed the eleventh 
anniversary of our Parish Library established here 
in St. James’ Church, Arlington, Massachusetts, 
a suburb located between historic Lexington and 
Cambridge. It was a gtand affair which we shall 
never forget due to the performance of our young 
readers in a ‘Hall of Fame’ program and the keen 
interest of our guests and members of our Library 
Association for adults. 

“How did a library like ours come into exist- 
ence? It makes for a wonderful story in itself but 
briefly, it was through our knowledge gained of 
the work done by the Pro Parvulis Book Club in 
New York. The children of St. James’ raised the 
initial fund of nearly $1,000 in three weeks, our 
parishioners responding in a marvelous manner. 
We shall always remember a little incident which 
occurred during the chance book contest 
the boys’ and girls’ divisions of the Sunday School. 
One mother had answered her doorbell so fre- 
quently and had purchased so many chances that 
she wrote a note which read, ‘Please do not ring 
my bell again today!’ But even this message did 
not deter one brave little boy (just picture to your- 
self this little imp) for he wrote a reply, and 
this read, ‘Here is my chance book, I shall return 
at six p.m. for the money! [Signed} Your friend, 
Tommy.’ Tommy certainly had the ‘it’ that gave 
us Paul Revere and the Minutemen, and that was 
the spirit which prevailed! 

“When the library was well established, the 
books appearing so attractive in laminated jackets, 
we added the section for adults. We are now well 
on our way toward the three thousand mark in 
oat Sccea book, and we buy only the best 

OKS. 

“Sunday afternoon throughout the entire year 
is our busy session which finds us surrounded 
with fathers, mothers, teen-agers and children of 
all ages. We welcome everyone who is interested 
in becoming a member regardless of his religious 
belief. Playmates, for instance, of our young 
readers have been coming to us over these past 
years. Our books have also been journeying into 
the schools. Many of the stories have been ad- 
mired and read by the teachers to their classes in 
both the grades and junior high schools. Our 
students who are attending Catholic schools have 
likewise been the means of having stories read 
aloud by the Sisters and shared by classmates. The 
Sisters enjoy reading from our adult section aided 
by young charges who procure their requests. 

“Some of our finest members have found their 
vocations through reading, and now we address 
them at religious communities in all parts of the 


country. This was a prediction which has been 
certainly realized! Books on nursing continue to 
be in real demand, a number of the girls now 
serving humanity as graduate and student nurses. 
Parents of our readers ask for books to be sent 
home with the children, and here is where it is 
so very helpful in knowing our parishioners. It is 
surprising how well this plan has worked out over 
the years and it makes an excellent means of 
spreading our aim with the project. 


“What a delight it is to aid our little friends 
to develop their minds, hearts and souls. I like, for 
instance, to think of Mary, a young reader, who 
always wanted a sad story, of all things! She has 
now emerged into an excellent reader who enjoys 
just about everything suggested to her plus the 
fact that she is attempting to catch up, as it were, 
on all of the books which she has missed in her 
younger years! 

“Our story hours have always been successful 
whenever such a program has been added to our 
schedule. Stories of the devotional type as well 
as fairy tales and books of contemporary value 
have been used. The children like honor rolls 
with stars awarded for attendance. 


“The Library Association meetings are high- 
lights in the life of our parish. Our guest book is 
an array of prominent names and addresses reach- 
ing across to Fatima and Iraq. We have enjoyed 
unforgettable lectures by specialists in the library 
field, the writing field, and Catholic Action. 
Annual dues defray expenses, including our 
famous Pro Parvulis punch! 

“Financing this Parish Library has never been 
a problem, thank the Lord! Our pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Maurice J. O'Connor, D.D., LL.D., who has 
been so cooperative since we first appeared at his 
door to unfold our plan, arranges a special col- 
lection at the Sunday Masses, and the librarians do 
the collecting, no less! It requires a little extra 
actual grace, or something, and we offer up our- 
selves in a real way on that morning! 


“A librarian who has been fortunate enough 
to have been trained for Catholic Action will 
carry out the program with great love. Such train- 
ing is a ‘must’, it seems, so that there will be a 
knowledge of the supernatural life, giving her, 
too, a depth of spirituality. When this spirit is 
recognized in her, precious confidences are hers 
as she is able to become an instrument for untold 
good in her unique position in parish life.” 

ALICE LEARY, Librarian 


Such are the reflections of a parish librarian at 
the beginning of another vital year in such 
glorious work! We should like to hear from more 
parish libraries doing similar work. Happy and 
successful year to all! 
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A PAGE FOR HOsPITAL LIBRARIANS 


Margaret L. Frawley, Editor 
Chairman, Hospital Library Service, 
Washington, D.C., Unit 





Georgetown University Hospital Library 


Our patients’ library at Georgetown University 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., is operated by 
volunteers from the Washington unit of the 
Catholic Library Association—library workers 
from Government and university libraries. We 
have no book fund and depend upon our own 
efforts to obtain books and periodicals for the 
library. 

Money occasionally donated for funds melts 
away into 10 or fewer volumes, a pleasing addition 
to the collection, but what are 10 when we could 
use 200? So, we are always asking for contri- 
butions of books. Can we do anything to im- 
prove the quality of these contributions? Beggars 
should not be choosers, perhaps, and the ideal 
situation would be there should be no necessity for 
asking; however, since we must—we must. 


Books as Gifts 


Many people must have books that are attract- 
ive and worthwhile but which have been read 
once by the entire family and unlikely to be 
opened again. How can we get this type of book 
when their owners offer to “give something to 
the library”? 

Too often we get books that must have come 
from attics and old trunks. Stories our mothers 
and grandmothers read, broken backs, water- 
stained covers, fine print, come our way. Old 
magazines (few donors realize how depressing 
to patients these are) appear “too nice to throw 
away; someone ought to read them”. But a sick 
person appreciates the latest magazines quite as 
much as the healthy person does. 

Another hurdle for us in accepting gifts is 
suitability. Some of our more affluent and worldly 
minded friends subscribe to book clubs that 
promote sales of questionable moral value or 
some that have an anti-Catholic slant. When these 
are given to us we find on our hands books of a 
type that we are unwilling to circulate. The 
patients are all adults and are certainly privileged 
to read what they please, but we want to see to 
it that they get from the hospital library only the 
best in every sense of the word. 

None of the above observations will be news 
to the hospital librarians. The pattern is the same 
whenever and wherever books are solicited from 
the public. As I see it, two things can be done. 
First, accept books and periodicals with the clear 
understanding by the donors that only suitable 
ones will be kept. Sometimes you can avoid being 
too specific to one of tender feelings as to what 
will the fate of a particular donation by ex- 
plaining that you do not want too many duplicates, 
that the books are too heavy for a patient to hold, 
and so on. Others, also, may be discarded or sold 
for old paper because of age, wear, or subject. 


Old magazines, especially long files of them from 
three to five years old, can be kindly refused. | 
there is a group of workers who are willing t 
scrapbooks, they can use such old periodicals 
and might even welcome them. However, even 
here the supply usually exceeds the demand. 
The second thing which can be done to im. 
prove donations is to emphasize the need of a high 
type of literature as well as the need of new 
publications; to remind the potential donor how 
unlikely it is that he will re-read many of the 
new books he is buying and of how much such 
books would be appreciated in the hospital library. 


Persuasion . . . an Art 


I have found the hospital library book truck an 
excellent place from which to suggest Catholic 
literature to readers. One has to choose the patient, 
of course, but here definitely is an opportunity. 
I find most convalescents eager to talk to some- 
one and it is easy to drift into talk about Catholic 
literature, not as such, necessarily, but by using 
specific examples. The Song of Bernadette is a 
good book to start with, partly because so many 
have seen the movie. Several times, women 
especially have asked for that as soon as their 
eyes lighted on a copy. Seven Storey Mountain has 
been very popular, too. This book was widely 
advertised and reviewed everywhere with great 

taise, so that the mere suggestion that it might 
enjoyed is enough to recall to many that they 
have heard of it and have wanted to read it. 

In a hospital there is ample time for conva- 
lescents to read the books they have wanted to look 
into, or which they have seen reviewed. Catholics 
like anything by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, or 
about Our Lady of Fatima. The title, You Can 
Change the World, arouses the curiosity of people 
of all faiths. It is not my intention to list titles 
at this time. Some fit definite situations or patients, 
some are suitable for different occasions. 


I have been speaking of those who have the 
reading habit. Going down the wards, you 
occasionally meet some who want only to look 
at pictures and those who have no interest in books 
of any kind. The former can while away a little 
time with the picture magazines. These have to 
be chosen with considerable care. Before leaving 
the subject of Catholic literature, I might mention 
in this instance a little magazine published by the 
Maryknoll Fathers, The Field Afar. This little 
periodical has proved surprisingly popular with 
this class of patient. Its colored pictures of foreign 
lands and peoples are very attractive. 

We hope soon to obtain subscriptions for the 
Library for two or more Catholic book clubs. We 
shall thus be furnished with up-to-the-minute 
Catholic literature and be informed of what 1s 
being published. 

SARAH CORCORAN 
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1951 ELECTION 

Ballots have been sent to all members of 
the Association, and these should be returned 
before February 16, 1951, in the envelope 
provided, to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, Sister Frances Clare, C.D.P., 
Director, School of Library Science, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 7, 
Texas. The date given in the December 
issue Of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
(March 31) for final balloting was an error. 





TWENTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Plans are now completed for the Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Conference of the Catholic 
Library Association to be held during Easter 
Week, March 26-30, 1951, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. The provocative 
theme, “Unexplored Horizons”, has been 
chosen and inspirational addresses and dis- 
cussions as well as a most successful con- 
ference are anticipated. The chairman of the 
General Arrangements Committee is Sister 
Mary Aurelius, B.V.M., of Mundelein Col- 
lege. The following tentative schedule has 
been prepared. 
Monday, March 26 
3:30 PM.—Executive Council 
Moby Dick Room. 
Tuesday, March 27 
12:30 P.M.—Advisory Board Meeting, Grey 
Room. 
2:30 P.M.—First General Session, Bal Tab- 
erin Room. 
8:00 P.M.—Seminary Round Table, Crys- 
tal Room. 
Wednesday, March 28 
10:00 A.M.—Cataloging and Classification 
Round Table, Grey Room. 
10:00 A.M.—Elementary School Libraries 
Round Table, Crystal Room. 
12:30 P.M.—Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee Luncheon, Bullfight Room. 
2:30 P.M.—College Libraries Round Table, 
House on the Roof. 
2:30 P.M.—High School Libraries Round 
Table, Grey Room. 
5:00 P.M.—President’s Reception, Crystal 
Room. 
8:00 P.M—Hospital Libraries Round 
Table, Moby Dick Room. 


Session, 


8:00 P.M.—Library Service to Catholic 
Readers Round Table, Bal Taberin 
Room. 
Thursday, March 29 
10:00 A.M.—Second General Session, Bal 
Taberin Room. 
12:30 P.M.—Conference 
Taberin Room. 
4:00 P.M.—Executive 
Bullfight Room. 
6:30 P.M.—Executive Council 
Moby Dick Room. 
Friday, March 30 
9::30 AM.—Tour. 
Arrangements have been made with 
the Sherman Hotel to insure accommoda- 
tions for those attending the Conference. It 
is advised, however, that reservations be 
made as soon as possible. Rates at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Randolph Street at Clark, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill, are $4.50 up for single rooms, 
per day, $8.45 up for twin-bedded rooms, 
and other accommodations accordingly. 
Religious who wish to make arrange- 
ments for staying at convents, and those de- 
siring additional information as to available 
rooms, should write to the chairman of the 
Lodging and Hospitality Committee: Rev. 
Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Luncheon, Bal 
Council Session, 


Dinner, 





Book FAIR 


More than 400 titles of current books for 
adults and children were displayed at the 
fifth annual Book Fair held at the College of 
Saint Teresa, Nov. 16-19. Catholic and 
secular books were on view for examination 
and by students and Winona resi- 
dents. The Book Fair is sponsored jointly 
by the library staff and by the Catholic Truth 
Committee of the Sodality of Our Lady. 

Literary types in the collection included 
fiction, poetry, religion, philosophy, science, 
hobbies, biography, and fine arts. 

Purposes of the Book Fair are to give 
townspeople and students an opportunity to 
view the wealth of good literature, both 
Catholic and secular, to develop among stu- 
dents the idea of giving good books as 
Christmas gifts, and to encourage students to 
build personal libraries. 
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UNITS 


Columbus Unit 


The October meeting of the Columbus 
Unit was held at the Pontifical College Jo- 
sephinum, north of Worthington, with about 
fifty members in attendance. The officers 
elected for the new scholastic year are Sister 
Mary Ruth, O.P., head of the department of 
library science and librarian of the College 
of St. Mary of the Springs, chairman; Sister 
M. Basilissa, O.F.M., of Corpus Christi Con- 
vent, vice-chairman; and Msgr. Leo F. Miller, 
Dean of Studies at the Josephinum, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The highlight of the meet- 
ing was the address on “Art through the 
Library” by Dr. Lee Malone, director of 
the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. After 
pointing out the cultural mission of art 
galleries and libraries, the speaker stressed 
their exceptional opportunities at the present 
time for stimulating cultural progress on the 
widest scale by a new union of the arts, 
such as was achieved under the aegis of re- 
ligion in the Middle Ages. 

The November meeting held at St. Mary 
of the Springs was devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion of the library and the public. Sister 
Maryann, O.P., chairman of the English de- 
partment at the college presented the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of “Library Pub- 
licity”, bringing out the importance as well 
as the neglect of this function of libraries for 
the achievement of their aims, and closing 
with a set of practical directions for the at- 
tainment of proper publicity. Sister Mary 
Ruth followed with a discussion of “Public 
Relations in the College Library”, which radi- 
ate from the four centers of efficient service, 
awareness of the needs of the public served 
by the library, information to the public of 
the services offered by the library, and un- 
failing courtesy in all public contacts. Sister 
Francis Gabriel, O.P., also a member of the 
English department of the college, provided 
a lively and scholarly paper entitled “The 
Librarian Meets the Laity”. The quality 
most desired in the librarian by her patrons 
is the willingness to help, not only at the mo- 
ment help is requested of her, but as long 
as it is needed. Next comes interest in their 
problems, which gives them confidence to 


state their needs, and the assurance of com. 
plete and expert service. 

The Columbus Unit now numbers all types 
of librarians among its members, from chil. 
dren's libraries to university departments. In 
addition to professional librarians, it counts 
numerous friends among the clergy, religious 
and the laity as its valued associates. 

VeRY REv. LEO F. MILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cincinnati Unit 

The third meeting of the Greater Cin. 
cinnati Unit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation was held at the Fontbonne on Wed- 
nesday, October 11, at 3:00 P.M. Twelve 
members were present. After the reading 
of the minutes, the treasury report was read 
and approved. Miss L’Hommedieu, member- 
ship chairman, announced the following new 
members to be added to the local associa- 
tion: Sister M. Mathia, S.C. Sister M. 
Angela, OS.U.; Sister Emmanual, $.N_D: 
Sister Noelita, S.N.D. 

Father Gonzago, O.F.M., set forth a ten- 
tative plan for a campaign to be launched 
against the selling of indecent literature in 
the neighboring drugstores. Sister M. Car- 
melita, R.S.M., scheduled the future meet- 
ings of the year to be held on December 6, 
February 15, and April 25. The chairman 
also appointed the following chairmen for 
the various committees: Membership, Miss 
L’'Hommedieu; Program, Father A. Gonza- 
go, O.F.M.; Publicity, Brother Deibel, S.M. 

Father Schweitzer gave quite a lengthy and 
interesting talk on “Censorship and Library’, 
emphasizing particularly: the standard for 
judging books; books which must have the 
imprimatur; the types of books that are 
forbidden; the obligation, incumbent upon 
persons who for some valid reason have ob- 
tained permission to read books on the In- 
dex, of guarding these in order that they 
may not fall into the hands of others. 

“A reading program” was suggested, to be 
sponsored from National Book Week in 
November till Catholic Book Week in Feb- 
ruary, for the elementary schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati and the Diocese of 
Covington. Time was too brief to decide 
anything definite about the high school or 
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adult contest. The meeting adjourned at 
5:00 P.M. 

The fourth quarterly meeting of the 
Greater Cincinnati Unit was held on Decem- 
ber 6, at 3:00 P.M., at the Fontbonne. The 
Chairman, Sister Mary Carmelita, called the 
meeting to order. Only eleven members 
responded to the roll call. After the read- 
ing of the minutes the treasurer's report was 
read and approved. 

The main business of the meeting con- 
cerned plans for the observance in February 
of Catholic Book Week for the secondary 
schools. Suggestions relative to means of 
getting high school students better ac- 
quainted with Catholic authors and books 
were submitted and discussed. Sister Mathia, 
S.C, was strongly in favor of using the 
Catholic Author series, by George N. Schus- 
ter, S.M., as a means of interesting students 
in those writers and in stimulating their 
taste for wholesome reading. 


Father Hellmann, O.F.M., librarian of the 
Theological Seminary of Oldenburg, Indiana, 
gave an enlightening talk on the N.O.DL. 
and its history, stressing particularly the 
N.O.D.L. code and its interpretation. He 
made it quite clear to the audience that our 
planned campaign against the selling of in- 
decent literature would be “a hard, uphill, 
never-ending fight”. The meeting adjourned 
at 5:00 P.M. 

SISTER MARY MILDRED, O.S.B., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Western New York Catholic 
Librarians’ Conference 

The November meeting of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians’ Conference 
at Bishop Timon High School, Buffalo, 
turned out to be one of the most interest- 
ing meetings of the year. 

Marius Risley, of the English faculty of 
the University of Buffalo, spoke on “Litanies 
and Limericks”, developing the theme that 
in a century of tensions few things can serve 
the specialist, whether in the professions or 
industries, so well as a sense of humorous 
values. “For the responsible Christian, espe- 
cially, whose duties and aspirations might 
be symbolized by the word ‘litanies’, there 
must be also moods of joy and cheer, for 


which the symbol might be ‘limericks’,” he 
said. “Humor is among the compensations 
offered us for carrying on life’s serious duties. 
It is one of the tests of a work of art that it 
causes us either to laugh or think of God”. 

An entertaining program was provided by 
children of St. Rose of Lima School. A 
playlet entitled “The Little Wicked Froggie” 
and a series of folk dances were two of the 
numbers of the Book Week Program. 

Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., librarian 
of Canisius College, handed out to every 
librarian present a list of new books for 
the elementary school libraries, prepared by 
the Western New York Catholic Librarians’ 
Conference. Before the meeting adjourned, 
Rev. Thomas F. Flanagan, chairman, dis- 
cussed plans for the next meeting of the li- 
brarians, which is to take place in February. 

SISTER M. BONAVENTURE, Fel., 
Secretary 


Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 

Fontbonne Hall, in Brooklyn, was host to 
the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit on Saturday, 
November 18, 1950. Sister Regina Miriam, 
SS.J., librarian of St. Joseph's Juniorate and 
chairman of the unit presided. The open- 
ing prayer was led by Rev. Francis P. Tomai, 
S.M.M., librarian of Montfort Preparatory 
Seminary, Bay Shore, N. Y. Sister Mary 
Lucide, C.S.J., principal of the school, gave 
a short address of welcome both in her name 
and in the name of Sister Anna Gerard, 
CS.J., librarian of Fontbonne. 

Sister Mary Loyola, S.M., secretary of the 
unit, read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing. Sister Regina Miriam called attention 
to the request made by Mr. Leavey, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the C.L.A., for prayers for 
Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., President of the 
C.L.A., who has been seriously ill for a long 
period. A gentle reminder was also given to 
those members of the C.L.A. who had not yet 
renewed their membership for the year 
1950-51. An advance notice of the 1951 
National Convention, which is scheduled for 
Easter week at Chicago, was given so that 
the members of the Brooklyn-Long Island 
Unit may plan to have a representation 


Since our last meeting, the unit has lost 
one of its pioneer members, Rev. John Dunn, 
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C.M., former director of libraries at St. John’s 
University and a nationally recognized au- 
thority on school and college libraries. The 
Library School of St. John’s University was 
founded under his direction. Prayers were 
offered for the repose of his soul. Sister 
Regina Miriam also informed the members 
that Brother Claudius William, F.S.C., li- 
brarian of Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School, will be in charge of Catholic Book 
Week activities, February 18-24, and of pub- 
licity for it. 

The first speaker of the meeting was Miss 
Barbara Doe, children’s librarian of the Bed- 
ford Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library. 
Her topic, “What the Public Library Can 
Offer Young People”, was cleverly handled 
and much valuable information given. Chil- 
dren must think for themselves and realize 
that the library is theirs to use at will. This 
is being accomplished under the careful but 
subtle guidance of the librarians through the 
media of television, films, radio programs, 
youth centers, committees, book talks, story 
telling, picture-book hour, newspapers (made 
by the children), parent pre-school pro- 
grams, displays, library clubs, visits to school, 
etc. 

Miss Anne Thaxter Eaton, our next speak- 
er, in her talk on “High Spots in Autumn 
Books for Young People” gave us a delight- 
ful bit of recreation. The new picture books 
made one want to become a child again just 
to relive such experiences as found in them. 
Animal stories, fantasy and folk-tale stories, 
nonsense stories, biographies, teen-age 
stories, all were included. One came away 
planning and scheming just how he could 
buy these beautiful books if not for his li- 
brary at least as Christmas gifts for some 
wide-eyed youngster. 

The meeting closed with a prayer by Rev. 
Francis Tomai, S.M.M. 

SISTER MARY LOYOLA, S.M., 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Wisconsin Unit 
Over 300 attended the Fall meeting of the 
Wisconsin Unit at Pius XI High School, 
in Milwaukee, on November 17. Rev. 
Charles Corcoran, S.J., chairman, introduced 
Monsignor Edmund Goebel, Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Milwaukee Schools, who 
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greeted the group which he has helped and 
worked with for two decades. The main 
speakers at the general session were Rey. 
Gerald T. Brennan, author of many chil. 
dren’s books, whose subject was “The Li. 
brarian Cooperates with the Author”, and 
Miss Ruth Fox, of Milwaukee State Teacher's 
College, who spoke on her summer visit to 
Europe. 

At one o'clock, thirty teen-age library 
aides met with Miss Hilda Raidl, personnel 
director of the Milwaukee Public Library, 
who outlined for them librarianship as a 
career. 

The sectional meetings were held from 
two to four. Miss Celia Hauck was chair. 
man of the College Libraries Section meet- 
ing, at which Miss Winifred M. Edwards, 
reference librarian, Business Library, Chi- 
cago Public Library, spoke on “Public Docu- 
ments” and Sister M. Josepha, OS.F., li- 
brarian of Holy Family College, Manitowoc, 
discussed “A Code of Ethics for the Col- 
lege Librarian”. 

At the High School Libraries Section meet- 
ing, Sister M. Angelus, OS.F., librarian of 
St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, was chair- 
man. “An Artist Looks at the Library” was 
the subject of a talk by Sister M. Venard, 
OS.F., of St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, 
and a most interesting symposium was con- 
ducted by Sister M. Innocence, S.S.N.D., of 
Messmer High School, Milwaukee, on “Dis- 
tinctive Aspects of Controversial Books on 
High School Shelves”. 

Sister M. Ethel, OS.F., of the Diocesan 
Department of Education, Green Bay, was 
chairman of the Elementary School Li- 
braries Section meeting. “Great Catholics 
of the Civil War” was the subject of a talk 
by Dr. William Lamers, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Milwaukee, and 
co-author of “Star Spangled Stories”, and 
Rev. Joseph A. Becker, principal of St. Mary 
High School, Menasha, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Holy Year and the Holy 
Land”. 

At the Hospital Libraries Section meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Mary Skill- 
man of the Public Library, Fond du Lac, two 
addresses were given: “A Study and Or- 
ganization of Libraries in Rome” by Miss 
Lucy Latini, librarian of St. Mary's Hospital, 
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Wausau, and “The Veterans Administra- 
tion Library Service” by Miss Florence Mark- 
us, chief librarian of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Center, Wood. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Ewens, of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, was chairman of the 
Parish Libraries Section meeting, at which 
Mrs. E. J. Gengler, chairman of the Library 
Committee of St. Thomas Aquinas Parish 
Library, Milwaukee, spoke on “How We 
Publicize Our Parish Library” and Rev. 
Walter Dean, director of the Holy Rosary 
Lending Library, Milwaukee, gave a talk on 
“A Parish Library Branch in a Beauty 
Parlor”. 

SISTER MARY CLAUDE, O.P., 
Secretary 





Albany Unit 


A meeting of the Albany Diocesan Unit 
was held at the Academy of the Holy Names, 
Albany, on Saturday, December 2nd, at 2 
P.M. 

Rev. John J. Forman, rector of the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, as 
guest speaker, pointed out the importance of: 
“Reading in the Home”. He emphasized the 
responsibility of parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians in selecting reading materials, in 
knowing what boys and girls are reading, and 
in sharing with children and young people 
reading which contributes to their spiritual 
and intellectual growth. Father Forman also 
took occasion to refer briefly to the recent 
pronouncement of the Holy Father concern- 
ing the responsibility of Catholic journalists, 
and that of the American Episcopal (Catho- 
lic) Committee relative to the place of the 
child in the educational and spiritual de- 
velopment of mankind. 

Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, chairman, re- 
minded those in attendance of the four com- 
mittees which had worked on the prepara- 
tion of tentative and brief lists of inexpen- 
sive books suitable for the Catholic home 
library. In conjunction with their efforts, 
a panel of experienced librarians and teach- 
ers discussed typically good books for the 
various levels of educational development. 
‘Sharing Books and Reading in our Homes”, 
the topic for this discussion, was led by Mrs. 
Daniel Hogan. Mrs. Charles McGuirk, Anna 


Mary Gallagher, and Helen C. Welsh took 
part. Separate reports regarding Books for 
Adults and Home Reference Books were 
dealt with summarily by Mr. Wilfrid Morin 
and Mrs. Anita Flores, respectively. 

Sister M. Miriam, S.H.N., librarian of the 
Academy, had secured the loan of many new 
and fairly recently published books for young 
people and a few Catholic reference and 
spiritual reading books. These were on dis- 
play in the library of the Academy. 

BROTHER CECILIAN ANTONY, FS.C., 
Secretary 





Maryland Unit 


The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Maryland, was host to over fifty members 
and guests of the Maryland Unit at a lunch- 
eon meeting on December 16, 1950. There 
were two guest speakers for the occasion. 

Dorothy Day, managing editor and pub- 
lisher of the Catholic Worker and founder of 
the House of Hospitality, spoke on Spiritual 
Reading and how it affects us. It was reading 
such books as the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine and the Imitation of Christ, Miss 
Day told the group, that brought about her 
own study of the Church and helped in her 
conversion. Novels, she feels, should also 
be classed under spiritual reading. The read- 
ing of the life of St. Teresa of Avila, parti- 
cularly the part dealing with her founda- 
tions, prepared her for her acceptance of the 
ideas of Peter Maurin. In _ conclusion, 
Dorothy Day pointed out that books are cells 
—the organic way in which the Faith is 
spread. 

The second speaker, Sister Helen, S.N.D., 
librarian at Trinity College, Washington, dis- 
cussed Catholic Librarianship. She reminded 
the group that the aim of Catholic librarians 
is to help others to know, love, and serve 
God. Librarians, she informed the group, 
are not the heart of the school or college but 
they help furnish the material for educating 
the whole child. She urged Catholic li- 
brarians to encourage young people to enter 
the field of librarianship. She also told the 
group that Catholic libraries should be 
stocked with Catholic books in spite of the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Middle States. 
Catholic libraries must also support the 
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Catholic publishers and press if they are to 
survive. Sister Helen illustrated part of her 
talk with some practical college library tech- 
niques. She reminded the group that the 
function of the library is not to be an end in 
itself but to do its part in the work of the 
Church and help young people to do theirs. 
A short business meeting, presided over 
by Miss Mary Creaghan, chairman, followed. 
The chairman publicly thanked the host, Mr. 
William Eckenrode, for a most sumptuous 
dinner and the guest speakers for their en- 
joyable and informative talks. Miss Creag- 
han announced the final plans for Father 
Gannon’s lecture on February 19. The 
group adjourned to enjoy a tour of the New- 
man Bookshop where all of the newest and 
best Catholic books were open for inspection. 
Mary Ross, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





EXAMINATION FOR LIBRARIAN 

The Washington State Personnel Board 
announces a merit examination for the posi- 
tion of Librarian in the State Department of 
Social Security in Olympia, Washington. Un- 
der general supervision, a Librarian assem- 
bles and maintains a collection of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other material 
pertinent to the interests and professional 
education of the staff and operations of the 
agency, and performs related work as as- 
signed. Applicants for this position must 
have graduated from a library school ac- 
credited by the American Library Association 
for general library training and have had one 
year within the past three of successful full- 
time employment in a library using modern 
methods. 

The examination for this position will 
consist of a rating of training and experi- 
ence and a written test consisting of ques- 
tions appropriate to the position on any or 
all of the following subjects: approved li- 
brary methods; current social and economic 
problems; library organization and practice; 
cataloging and filing; social work vocabulary. 
Examination weights will be: education and 
experience 4; written 6. The written exam- 
ination will be given in centers throughout 
the country as convenient to candidates as 
possible wherever arrangements can be made 
for monitors. 
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Residence in the State of Washington i; 
not required for this position. The 
range is $261-$313. Application forms and 
information is available from: State Depart. 
ment of Social Security; County Welfare De. 
partments; or State Personnel Board, 1209 
Smith Tower, Olympia, Wash. Applications 
to be considered for this examination should 
reach the State Personnel Board not later 
than Monday, February 19, 1951. 





APPEAL 


Rev. Father Norbert, T.O.CD., Superior 
at St. George’s Monastery, Kunnamkulam 
P.O., Cochin State, South India, requests 
“books for spiritual reading, useful for ser- 
mons, retreat preaching, apologetics, lives of 
saints, etc.” 

Rev. Father Shabor, T.O.C_D., Prior at 
the Sacred Heart Monastery, Thevara, Erna- 
kulam, South India, also appeals for books 
and periodicals for use by students from the 
primary grades through the college level. 

The Father Superior of the S. H. Carmelite 
Hospice, Kankady P.O., S. K., South India, 
asks for books needed for the seminarians, 
that will be helpful in their philosophy and 
theology studies. 





CANADIAN NEWSPAPER ON 
MICROFILM 


The Canadian Library Association, Room 
49, Central Chambers, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, 
issued a Preliminary Catalogue of Canadian 
Newspapers on Microfilm. Twelve titles 
are recorded, and for each is given the dates 
of issues microfilmed, the price, and the is- 
sues wanted for microfilming. Copies of 
the catalogue may be secured from Mrs. 
John C. MacDonald at the Association. 





DIOCESE OF SEATTLE 


His Excellency, Bishop Thomas A. Con- 
nolly, of Seattle, has assented to the request 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence of the Catholic Library Association and 
added the topic “Catholic Books and Catholic 
Literature” to the diocesan sermon schedule. 
The topic is assigned, of course, to the first 
Sunday of Catholic Book Week. 
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The CATHOLIC Supplement to The Stand- 
ad Catalog for High School Libraries. Se- 
lected by a Committee of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association; Helen L. Butler, Ph.D. 
Chairman. New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1950. 77p. Service basis 


With the cumulation of the 1948 annual 
(edited by Father William J. Gibbons, S.J.) and 
the newly collected material for 1949-50, compiled 
by a committee of the C.L.A., the greatly needed 
and long-awaited Catholic Supplement resumes 
publication. The capable chairman, Miss Helen 
L. Butler, Ph.D., is associated with the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

The efforts of the new editor to enhance the 
value of, amd to assure the users of the accept- 
ability of, titles offered is indicated in that the Sup- 
plement for the first time (since 1943) bears an 
Imprimatur. Other added features are commend- 
able: (1) thirty-three books are analyzed; (2) 
certain Catholic classics have been included. Refer- 
ring to this second feature, Miss Butler states in 
the November Catholic Library World (22:36): 
There have been added “certain classics in Catholic 
writing which should be the backbone of any 
collection used by young people whose final 
contact with their Catholic literary heritage may 
end with graduation. Hence the inclusion of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, The Golden Legend, 
Roper’s Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte”. 

The purpose of the Catholic Supplement to the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries is 
twofold. First, to offer a measuring rod for the 
collections in our Catholic high schools. Second, 
to provide a basic list of commonly accepted 
titles for purchase in rounding out the evaluated 
collections. 

The arrangement is similar to SCHSL. Part One 
is a dictionary catalog. All books listed in the 
catalog can be found under author, title, or subject. 
Part Two is a classified catalog, ar accord- 
ing to D.C. classification, with full bibliographical 
data, subject headings, and analytics. The annota- 
tions are either original, or are resumés or excerpts 
from dependable periodicals. Books and pamphlets, 
entered fully and in notes, number 86 in the 
1948 selections, and 208 in the 1949-50, bringing 
the total to 294. The titles listed represent 
selections resulting from the pooled opinions of 
librarians and teachers, both religious and secular, 
men and women. 

In an article in the Catholic Library World for 
November, 1950, Dr. Butler clearly explains why 
some titles have been included and why others 
seemingly worthy have been omitted. 

Marywood College is to be commended for 
the aid it is giving the project through the services 
of Dr. Butler and Sister Norberta. The same holds 
true in regard to the work of those on the Advisory 
Board and the Executive Committee. The Catholic 
Supplement, the result of the joint work of these 


groups, is a distinct and valuable contribution to 


Catholic secondary education. 
SISTER M. FLORENCE FEENEY, O.S.B. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Supplement II. 
Edited by Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. New 
York, The Gilmary Society, c1950. First sec- 
tion, approx. 200p., loose-leaf. $3. 

Few encyclopedias will be given so close scrutiny 
as the first two hundred pages of the new Second 
Supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia. We have 
waited so long for such a project to be started, we 
have had so high a standard set for the material 
to be included and the authorities to treat them, 
that any attempt would deserve the closest 
examination. 

The first word of a review therefore, should be 
a word of commendation to Father Vincent C. 
Hopkins, S.J., and to the Gilmary Society in 
their efforts to supplement a work so highly 
esteemed, so authoritative and useful as the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

These first two hundred pages of a loose-leaf 
Supplement that will eventually cover some 
fifteen hundred pages, includes articles on Canada, 
England, Ireland, France, Lithuania, and Mexico. 
Other topics include Capitalism, Bolshevism, Com- 
munism, Soviet, Nazism, and Labor Legislation. 
There are also articles on Our Lady of Fatima, 
Casti connubii, Divini Redemptoris, Quadragesimo 
anno, and Catholic Evidence Guild. Chesterton, 
Therese Neumann, St. Conrad, and Frank Murphy 
are the only biographies included. 

In the articles on the various countries, the 
treatment of each is complete and detailed. Tables 
show Catholic population and ecclesiastical sta- 
tistics. The table on Canada’s statistics is parti- 
cularly good. The section of each of these articles 
on Catholic periodical literature is informative and 
quite complete to 1949. English, French, and Irish 
literature are broadly, interestingly, and as com- 
pletely treated as possible in so short a compass. 

In authority the present section gives promise 
of expert treatment. Father Cronin writes of 
Capitalism, Father Connell of Casti connabii, Dr. 
Gurian on Bolshevism, Communism, Nazism, 
and Soviet. Father Ledit writes on Divini Redemp- 
torts, Father John Ryan of University College, 
Dublin, on Ireland—Irish History, 1910-1950, 
and Father Martindale on Chesterton and Our 
Lady of Fatima. 

Father William Kelley, O.M.I., covers twenty 
pages in his contribution on Labor Legislation. Of 
his five tables, three are full page statistics from 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. His work covers problems of Child 
Labor, Workmen's Compensation, Social Security, 
and Labor Relations. 

The Supplement contains five full-page illustra- 
tions and three pictures in the text. 

The present section sells for $3.00. A binder 
(with capacity for 1,500 pages) and the first 
sheets are priced at $8.50. Most of us will ask if 
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the material will not be available in bound form, 
like the earlier Supplement. Just what the pub- 
lishers have in mind we cannot say at present. 
There will most likely be bound volumes avail- 
able in three or four years. Meanwhile, a great 
deal of pertinent, authoritative, and interesting 
material of developments in the past forty years 
are available in the new loose-leaf form through 
these first two hundred pages and through the 
articles now being edited for the sections that 
should follow in rapid order. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


Chamber's Encyclopaedia. New ed. Oxford 


University Press, 1950. 15v. $175. 
Clothed, as it is, in a rather somber dark blue 
fabrikoid, this new member of the reference 
family is a very fine example of the old adage 
that no book should be judged by its cover. 
Entirely rewritten and expanded, during and after 
the war, from the ten volumes of the previous 
issue, the work is not only a creditable achievement 
of British scholarship; it manifests a new aware- 
_ in English life, of the impact of the Catholic 
urch. 


Our first question, confronted by a new work 
of such proportions, is the treatment of dogmatic 
and moral questions. The second is the treatment 
of the Church in the world and in history. As 
might be expected most of the former subjects 
are examined from the Anglican viewpoint. This 
may be illustrated by the treatment of the Holy 
Eucharist. The evolving dogma as historically 
developed by the Rev. Canon Mozley, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, is his interpretation, and that of his 
coreligionists whose views he can find consistent 
with his own. 


The classified Index lists some twenty-eight 
topics under the head Roman Catholic Church. 
Then follow some twenty religious orders, seven 
heresies, and more than ninety biographies from 
Albert of Magdeburg to Jacques Maritain. Add 
to these the hundreds of articles on doctrine, 
biblical research, Church organization and inter- 
pretation, and the general conclusion must be that 
for the Catholic viewpoint on such matters other 
works should be consulted. Historically the distinc- 
tion is made between the medieval Church and the 
Catholic Church. Outside of this basic distinction, 
the treatment of Catholic subjects is scholarly and 
commendable. Mary Tudor, the Borgias, and even 
Savonarola are treated without the animus that 
often mars the non-Catholic view of these person- 
ages. While it has been impossible to check 
through the whole gamut of historical inter- 
penetration of Catholic thought and action, the 
general attitude is an awareness of modern inter- 
pretation and the appreciation of violence against 
the times and round in which it occurred. 

Moving along to other aspects of the work, we 
are more than impressed by the staff of contri- 
butors. University and college men and women 
predominate. Most important articles are signed 
and are followed by, in most cases, excellent and 
recent bibliographical suggestions. 

A rather happy balance of long and short 


articles is preserved, so that, for many factual 
points, the material may easily be found, while op 
general topics a more extensive presentation jx 
featured. The article on architecture is adeq 
presented in thirty-two pages with eighteen plates 
Psychology covers almost forty pages, while cog. 
nate subjects, such as psychoanalysis, psychological 
statistics, tests, amplify and make specific the more 
general treatment. 

Up to date materials include treatment of radar. 
relativity, population statistics, rockets, etc. The 
length of such articles is, of course, an editorial 
responsibility, which would seem to be intelli. 
gently used. 

Tables, statistics, and graphs dot the volumes 
A list of architectural terms, forms of address to 
members of British ecclesiastical and political 
families, tables of genealogy, are some examples. 
Line drawings in the text, full-page black and 
white plates, as well as excellently executed color 
plates are commendable features. I liked parti- 
cularly the illustration in color of “Process Engrav- 
ing”, though I am afraid Americans would not 
look for this topic under that head. Both the Index 
and the article on Engraving, however, make this 
cross-reference. 

The fifteenth volume is: Atlas, Index and Clas- 
sified Guide. Eighteen maps are historical. Modern 
maps are keyed to scale. Most maps are physical, 
with excellent engraving and cities, towns, and 
— boundaries clearly shown. The maps are 

eyed with a separate index. Though exquisite in 
workmanship, the print on the maps is quite fine. 
A magnifying glass could be used conveniently. 

In summary, the new edition of Chamber's 
Encyclopaedia is a signal contribution to the field 
of reference work. It presents adequately and 
cogently the British viewpoint on modern affairs. 
It has succeeded rather admirably in keeping 2 
fair attitude towards controversial topics. Backed 
by the reputation of the Oxford University Press, 
it offers scholarly appreciation of modern needs 
as well as directives to further study. In the present 
attempt to build up a favorable foreign market, 
it offers to the American public a comprehensive 
encyclopedia at a most advantageous price. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, FSC. 
WILLGING, Eugene P. The Index to Catho- 
lic Pamphlets in the English Language, De- 
cember 1948-September, 1950. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. S5p. $1. 

The fifth volume of Mr. Willging’s Index to 
Catholic Pamphlets includes 466 titles and covets, 
in new or revised edition, the pamphlet outlet of 
American, British, and Irish publishers for the 
period of December 1948 to September 1950. The 
chief merit of these volumes on pamphlet material 
has been the annotations. In each case they are 25 
revealing as an examination of the actual pamph- 
let would be. 

Significant bibliographical helps in the catalog 
are the classification scheme, the classified index 
of the Table of Contents, the alphabetical index 
of author, title, and subject. The classification 
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scheme is a genuine library contribution. Pamph- 
lets can be given these numbers, arranged in ver- 
tical files, and easily and expeditiously administered. 
The classified index of volume five ties excellently 
with the previous volumes, with indications after 
each subject to the pages of previous volumes, 
where material is listed. The index, in straight 
dictionary form, refers to classification numbers. 
Cross references are frequent. The pages are keyed 
alphabetically. 

Mr. Willging has added to these useful mater- 
ials, a listing of publishers and an introductory 
essay on the present progress in the pamphlet 
field. Volume five rounds out a group of pamphlet 
indexes that covers the field for American works 
from those in print in January 1937, in volume 
one, with additions since in volumes two and 
three, and has included England and Ireland, as 
well as America since 1946. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


BISHOP, Claire Huchet. All Things Com- 
mon. Harper, 1950. 274p. $3. 


Five years ago, Mrs. Bishop, who is a native of 
France resident in the United States, wrote Free 
France, an impression of the spiritual life of 
France gained while on a visit to her native land. 
It was during that trip she first heard of and 
visited a Community of Work. Emmanuel 
Mounier, in Esprit, for years had been writing 
about this challenging approach to our economic 


problem. Here in the United States Peter Maurin, 
at that time, was the outstanding propagandist. 
The author, however, was unacquainted with any 
of these writings, so this book is no discussion of 
theories. It is an interesting report of what the 
author heard and saw when she visited these 
Communities in 1946 and in 1950. 

Here is a stimulating book which our librarians 
should bring to the attention of our social teachers 
particularly. First, the Communities of Work are 
excellent examples of what people can do when 
moved by a spirit of cooperation or charity. It 
is most important for our teachers to realize that 
our modern world is in a state of change or 
revolution. Men are restless and the old ways are 
being questioned. For many, laissez-faire has be- 
come repulsive even to the extent where they 
sigh for the horror we call statism. A middle way 
must be developed, not merely discussed. 

Another reason our librarians should have 
their students, and maybe the members of the 
faculty, read this little book is to interest them in 
the unusual characteristics of these Communities 
of Work. Their approach to community ownership 
of the means of production, their form of govern- 
ment, and their economic administration will stir 
discussion and, in some cases, will upset the staid. 
Our recent popes, too, have upset the staid with 
their observations on the modern world, so our 
librarians will be in good company. 

BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Compiled by HAROLD ROPER, S.J. 

This work contains all the recorded utterances of Jesus Christ, arranged in their 
chronological order, with just sufficient commentary to explain the circumstances in which 
they were uttered, and where necessary, to make the meaning clear. Both Catholic and 
non-Catholic readers will find this book helpful in understanding the whole of Christ's 


teaching. $3.25 
SIMPLICITY 
By RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 

A treatise on simplicity by the well-known spiritual director and writer, showing that 
it is a true virtue of the highest order and not a polite synonym for want of intelligence. 
He has much to say that is interesting and profitable in regard to its use and practice as a 
virtue of Christian life and of its relationship to modesty, justice and truth. $1.50 


CATECHISM OF THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” 
By R. P. THOMAS PEGUES, 0O.P. 
Translated by AELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 


The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas is rich with practical and pertinent 
information useful to all Christians. This book is a masterful condensation of the great 
work of the Angelic Doctor, presented in catechism form for the use of all those who are 
unable to study the work in the original. It covers all the main questions which St. 
Thomas ‘one. 





$2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Catholic Publishers Westminster, Maryland 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing Advertisers. 
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SULLIVAN, Reverend Joseph V. The Moral- 
4 of Mercy Killing. Newman, 1950. 84p. 
1.50 


The main purpose of this timely reprint of a 
dissertation entitled Catholic Teaching on the 
Morality of Euthanasia, originally published by 
the Catholic University of America Press, is to 
acquaint the general public with the inherent evils 
of mercy killing. After explaining the various 
kinds of euthanasia, its historical aspects, and the 
modern movement in favor of humane killing, 
the author presents the thesis that “It is never law- 
ful for man on his own authority to kill the inno- 
cent directly”. In a logical and unemotional 
way Father Sullivan defends his thesis by argu- 
ments from reason, from Western Civilization, 
from the “wedge principle”, and from man’s 
natural desire to live. The last section of the 
brochure is devoted to special problems of thera- 
peutic euthanasia, practical cases concerned with 
every aspect of cooperation with humane murder, 
and the Catholic philosophy of suffering. Bibliog- 
raphy and index are included. 


No one can afford to miss reading this excel- 
lent scholarly presentation of all the important 
aspects of euthanasia. Viewed quite realistically, 
the problems of mercy killing can be met ade- 
quately by the acceptance of the truth that human 

ysical and mental pain is not an evil in itself 

ut a means whereby one can expiate punishment 


due to sin, participate in the sufferings of Jesus 
become 


Christ, and reby more God-like. Unless 
the proper viewpoint of suffering is accepted no 
amount of cold logic or historical examples or 
enumeration of possible evils to the individual or 
society has much influence on those most likely to 
favor euthanasia in any form. The only sub- 
stitute for it is the Catholic philosophy of suf- 
fering. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


MAHONEY, Canon E. J. Marriage Prelimin- 
aries. Newman Press, 1949. 93p. $1. 

The American edition of Canon Mahoney's 
treatment of the Instructio “Sacrosanctum,” 29 
ra 1941, will be welcomed by the clergy and 

aity. The interleaved translation of the text -” 
vides a valuable instrument for its understanding 
and the Commentary clears up many obscure 
points as well as providing a solid application of 
the “Instructio” to the practical problems of the 
parish priest. The facsimile forms in the appendix 
should be helpful where the i has not 
specified one to be used. The whole treatment 
brings out clearly the necessity of a thorough pre- 
liminary investigation in order to avoid any vio- 
— +" the sacrament of Matrimony. Couples 

lating marriage would do well to at 
lone tthe Commentary so that they will under- 
stand reasons behind the questions of the 
priest a offer whatever assistance they can to 
expedite the canonical probing of the 
In this way an effective means of reducing the 
number of invalid marriages will be fruitful. 


There may be some disagreement with certain 
of Canon Mahoney's statements. As regards paro. 
chus menstruae commorationis he considers that 4 
parish priest is not qualified to undertake the 
canonical investigation before a month's actu! 
continuous residence has elapsed, “for a parish 
priest is not competent to investigate unless he is 
competent to assist at the which cannot 
arise until a party has lived in his parish for « 
month previously” (p. 57, 117). It could be ar. 
gued that, since a parish priest is competent to 
assist at a marriage after a month's previous resi- 
dence of a party, he has the right and obligation 
to undertake the canonical yy before an 
elapsed month in order that he be actually com. 
petent at its termination in such a case. His inter. 
pretation of the binding force of the Instructio is 
also open to discussion. The short index is very 
helpful. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


LELEN, Rev. J. M. (ed.) The Wisdom of 
Holiness. Catholic Book Publishing Co, 
1949. 253p. $2. 

The truly wise man is not necessarily a scientist, 
a philosopher, a theologian, a priest, a religious, 
or a “successful” man. He is one who 
has caught a glimpse of the Source and End of al! 
things and orders everything in its proper place 
as regards that Source and End. The Wisdom of 
Holiness appeals to each and every Christian to be- 
come a truly wise man. It points out, in clear, 
simple, untechnical, and every-day language, the 
practical ways in which any sincere person can 
develop the life of holiness. It is a timely pres- 
entation of the practical way to secure and main- 
tain peace of mind, peace of soul, and true hap 


piness. 
THEODORE E. JAMES 


CONSIDINE, Robert. Innocents at Home. 
Illus. by Harry Devlin. Dutton, 1950. 208p. 
$2.50 


Many times as we read our favorite columnist 
and his solutions for the great problems of the 
globe or of the ape, world, we wonder just 
how this literary fares in the realm of 
down-to-earth-living. Bob Considine has gathered 
ten word-pictures of the Considine home, which 
first appeared in magazine form, and has sent 
them forth as a book, so his many fans may 
— = their favorite ype a 

y parents among will greatly 
appreciate these mirthful tales. Harry Devlin’s il- 
lustrations are a cure for the dullest hours. 


LIEBERMAN, Rosalie. Heaven Is So High. 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 283p. $2.75 

This is a baker's dozen of stories concerning 
priests and nuns which will appeal to those who 
like their clergy and religious in settings which 
are more or less “gentle”. Readers whose prefer 
ences are for more earthly and robust servants of 
God, however, will be » to shout their ap- 
proval. 
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private devotions. 112 pp., $1.00 


repentant soul. 152 pp., $1.25 
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Books For YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


HYDE, Douglas, I Believed. Putnam, 1950. 


312p. $3.50 

For twenty years the news-editor of the London 
Daily Worker had been an ardent Communist 
who worked sincerely, strenuously, and danger- 
ously for the political creed which he considered 
the only hope of the world. Disillusioned by 
party cynicism and practice after World War II, 
and attracted by the articles in two Catholic 
papers, this one-time applicant for the Methodist 
ministry and avowed atheist entered the Church 
in 1948. Dispassionate and one feels completely 
honest, the book is both fascinating and fright- 
ening in its account of Communist infiltration 
methods, ruthlessness, and immorality. The = 
high-school student may bog down 
in the political discussions, but whatever he rn 
out of the book will be advantageous and eye- 
opening. He should be interested in the personal 
narrative as well. 

H. L. B. 


CALOMIRIS, Angela. Red Masquerade. Lip- 
pincott, 1950. 284p. $3. 

For seven years a young photographer acted as 
a secret agent for the F.B.L., joining the Communist 
party, taking on offices in the party, and nightly 
reporting to the F.B.I. and/or sending to them 





CHRIST: VICTIM AND VICTOR, by Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap. 
tations which outline the place of Christ the 
format the book is invaluable to mental prayer. 


rHE STATIONS FOR SMALL CHILDREN, by Sister M. Margue 
simple interpretation that enables the smallest child to make the Stations with 
Mother's help. Expressive pictures and appropriate prayers. 32 pp., $.50 


LENTEN READING 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by Silvano Matulich, O.F.M. An abundance of material for 
meditation, in a volume of retreat conferences of established value. Simple and 
forthright in style, the book is admirably adapted for use in either formal retreats or 


Brief medi- 
Redeemer in our daily life. Small in 


222 pp., $1.75 


THE SCHOOL OF REPENTANCE, by Rev. John A. Kane, In this penetrating and 
1 book, the author's consoling understanding of human weakness unites with 
exactness in presenting the supernatural helps within the reach of the 


rite, CS.J. A 


Dept. 4-1380 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


NEW JERSEY 


copies of the pictures she took of Communist 
activities and personnel. Her testimony later helped 
convict eleven Communists in the famous Judge 
Medina trial. In her account of those seven years, 
told simply and without drama, two types of data 
stand out: the kind of person who joins the party, 
the life he leads, and his complete domination by 
and loyalty to Moscow; and the organization of 
the American party, its infileration methods, and 
flow of money to Moscow. The book should be 
interesting and revealing to the senior a. 

yy! 


WAUGH, Evelyn. Helena. Little, Brown, 
1950. 247p. $2.75 


A brilliant and cleverly constructed novel 
about St. Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 
of her conversion to Christianity, her pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in her old age to find the True Cross, 
and its distribution within Christendom. 

The author's atmospheric background of third- 
century Rome seems extraordinarily convincing 
and unexpectedly modern. The lushness with 
which he describes Roman social life and his 
satirical attitude towards the political life of the 
same period never interfere with his real reverence 
for his cor The few known details of Helena’s 
life seem to be faithfully respected (in spite of 
the author's disclaimer, “the story is just some- 
thing to be read: in fact a legend”) even though 
his irrepressible originality ascribes her parent- 
age to old King Coel. 
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A delightfully rich experience for the adult 
reader, it may be too subtle and in the case of 
Constantine too disillusioning for the adolescent 
to appreciate. 

FRANCES DOWLING 
Dunmore High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


FAULKNER, John. Chooky. Illus. by Rafael- 
lo Busoni. Norton, 1950. 250p. $3. 


The humor of this story generally implies an 
adult point of view for its appreciation, and 
Chooky’s escapades with his companions, Her- 
man and Bubber, cease to be amusing when, one 
after the other, they end in injury to another or 
in destruction of property. Chooky is never 
made to accept responsibility for his actions, nor 
is he ever punished for the damage he has caused. 
His action is condoned when he has cut down 
his father’s young peach tree and leaves his father 
under the impression that the goat has eaten 
the tree. To get even with a schoolmate, Chooky 
resorts to a deception which leaves the other boy in 
a false light in the eyes of the rest of the school. 
Chooky twice attends Sunday School, but he 
finds neither God nor moral code there. It is 
annoying that his parents are never given names, 
but must be referred to as “Chooky’s mother” 
and “Chooky’s father”. It is still more annoying, 
however, that they never try to correct Chooky 
for his misdeeds, or enter into any sort of com- 
panionship with him. Chooky is a child one 
would prefer not to know, and the book is one 
best left unread. By the brother of the 1949 
Nobel prize winner. 

SISTER MARGARET Ross, C.D.P. 
School of Library Science 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


WARD, Maisie. The Saints in Pictures: Saint 
Francis of Assisi; Saint Jerome; Saint An- 
thony of Egypt; Saint Catherine of Siena. 
Sheed, 1950. 4v, 40p. ea. $1. ea. Illus. 
The first four in a series of small, highly illu- 
strated lives of the saints, each containing 12 
pages (four in color) of reproductions of late 
medieval masters of widely varying degrees of 
excellence and familiarity. Designed as a “tribute 
to the strength and beauty of sanctity”, these 
compact, masterly sketches give a remarkably com- 
prehensive picture of the saints’ lives and many- 
faceted personalities and of their impact on and 
meaning for their own times and ours. They seem 
intended for adults with at least some knowledge 
and mature understanding of early Christian 
history, but they could be read by the older high- 
school group as well, to whom the wealth of 
illustration will undoubtly recommend the series. 
Unfortunately, the volumes are saddle-stitched 
in paper-covered boards and will not stand up 
under much usage. 
SISTER M. AGNESE, S.C.C. 
St. Ann’s Academy 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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ROTHERY, Agnes. Italian Roundabou 
Dodd, Mead, 1950. 197p._ illus. $2.75 


A travel book for the junior-high age whic 
begins with Naples and works up the Italian boo 
through Pompeii, Rome, Siena, Perugia and Assisi, 
Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Brescia, Milan, Bologna 
and Venice, concluding with the Dolomites. |p 
some cases, the separate chapters are largely de. 
voted to a world-famous native (e.g., St. Francis, 
Galileo, Columbus); in others, to an institution 
or customs, like the horse race in Siena and the 
auto race from Brescia; in still others, to both, 
plus something on customs, architecture, arts and 
crafts, and historical background. There is 2 
short and good chapter on Caesar and the Roman 
roads: and single chapters on St. Peter's, Vatican 
City, the Colosseum and Catacombs. 

Informal and chatty, the book seems to take 
for granted that the young reader will be travel- 
ing through Italy before he has forgotten the 
information imparted. For all-round usefulness 
and interest, the author's Rome Today (Dodd, 
Mead, 1950. 275p. $3) is to be preferred, though 
addressed to an older group. 

H. L. B 


EATON, Jeannette. Buckey O'Neill of Ari- 
zona, Morrow, 1949. Illus. by Ralph Shen- 
ton. 219p. $2.50 


The story of “an Irishman who didn’t want to 
miss a fight’. Buckey was, in turn, newspaperman, 
Wild-West sheriff, and captain of a volunteer 
regiment which became part of the famous Rough 
Riders in the Spanish-American War. An ar- 
dent patriot, he had deep convictions about the 
future of Arizona Territory, and devoted much 
time to promoting its statehood and championing 
the rights of its people. Whether this Irishman 
was also a Catholic is not indicated; the only men- 
tion of religion is in connection with his marriage 
before a Catholic priest. 

Although the author gives a good picture of 
the early West and portrays her central character 
as a born organizer and leader of men, her story 
does not flow so smoothly as her Gandbi, or The 
Flame; not does it have the depth of either of 
these. The more superficial treatment may be due 
to scarcity of source material—it should not have 
been the courageous and far-sighted soldier who 
shortly before he fell on San Juan Hill said of 
his adopted region, “Who wouldn’t be ready to 
die for a new star in the flag? 

FRANCES DOWLING 
Dunmore High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


WASNER, Franz (comp) The Trapp- 
Family Book of Christmas Songs. Illus. by 
Agathe Trapp. Pantheon Books, 1950. 128p. 
$2.75 


The musical director of the Trapp Family 
Singers has selected 56 songs, carols, and hymns of 
Christmastide from ten countries, each with score 
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and words both in the vernacular and in English 
translation. Brief, interesting historical and critical 
notes are included for most of the songs. An 
Introduction by Maria Augusta Trapp on national 
customs at Christmas points out that in all the 
meetings between angels and men, only once are 
we told man heard the angels sing. 

No original songs are included; all are tradi- 
tional, folk, or composed by others. It does not 
daim to be a liturgical collection: many of the 
songs are purely secular and not intended for 
Church use, but rather for family use. The scores 
are easily playable, well marked and phrased. The 
volume is bound for piano use and will stay open 
at any page, an additional point in its favor. A 
fine addition to your Christmas-music library. 

SISTER M. BENEDICTUS, I.H.M. 
Professor of Music, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


PURDY, C. L. Antonin Dvorak, Composer 
from Bohemia. Messner, 1950. 200p. illus. 
$2.75 
Claire Lee Purdy’s reputation for musical 
biography is sure to create a wide sale for her latest 
book, the life of the Bohemian Catholic composer, 
Dvorak. It is an interesting and well-written 
story so far as the personality of the man and his 
achievement in music are concerned, but the inter- 
pretation of religious history, especially the part 
played by Jan Hus and John Wycliffe, is marked 
by a strong anti-Catholic bias. Statements concern- 
ing Church matters may be true, but the implica- 
tions and tone are sufficient to make the book 
unsuitable for Catholic children. 
SISTER M. FRANCES, S.H.N. 
Holy Names Academy 
Seattle, Washington 


HEAGNEY, Harold Jerome. “Behold This 
Heart”; a Story of St. Margaret Mary Ala- 


coque. Kenedy, 1947. 347p. $3. 

An interesting though somewhat simplified life 
of St. Margaret Mary, the details of which are 
well known. The introduction of imaginary dia- 
logue may enhance the story for high school 
readers, but a seeming over-emphasis on the 
cruelties suffered by the Saint at the hands of 
the Sisters in her convent may prove to be a 
stumbling block or even a bit shocking to the 
idealism of young people. 

SISTER MARIE INEZ 


College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
FOX, Ruth. Milestones of Medicine. Random 
House, 1950. 237p. $2.75 
Eight chapters narrating the discovery and 
application to human ills of the X-ray, radium, 
modern pharmacology, diphtheria toxoid, yellow 
fever control, insulin, and penicillin. Since the 
history of these specifics is largely that of the 
pioneers who discovered them, the accounts are 
highly personal stories. Readable and even 
dramatic in some parts, the material should be 
interesting to both junior and senior high school. 


A minor disappointment in the section discussing 
quinine is lack of any reference to the part the 
Jesuits played in introducing it to a malarial 
world. In fairness, it must be said that the focus 
of this section is on the laboratory extraction of 
the curative principle of the cinchona bark, rather 
than on the complete history of the drug. 

H. L. B. 


GIPSON, Fred. The Home Place. Harper, 


1950. 248p. $2.75 

This is a thrilling family-life story, told with 
simplicity, warmth, and idealism. When Sam 
Crockett’s wife died, he decided the only place to 
rear his three boys properly was on a farm. The 
boys adjusted themselves rapidly to country life as 
only boys can, and the family went through the 
regular stages of failures and successes on a farm. 
As his boys had to fight their way to win a place 
among their schoolmates, so Sam had to fight 
with his neighbor, Rad Murray. Tension built up 
to the time when the baby was bitten by a rattle- 
snake. Then Ann Marshal, Murray's sister-in-law 
and a nurse, won the everlasting gratitude of the 
Crockett family and a permanent place in it. A 
“back-to-the-farm” type of book, this will interest 
the young adult. 


SISTER MARY LEONARD, O.S.B. 

Lillis High School 

Kansas City, Missouri 

BARRETT, S. L. Silver Blades. Dodd, Mead, 
1950. 250p. $2.50 


Teen-age family life, ballet skating, typical 
college life with its activities and school-girl 
rivalry, disappointments, and romance, all add up 
to a satisfying story for older high-school girls. 
The scene is laid in a junior college in the White 
Mountains where a winter-sports program is 
stressed. The author presents the problems, pranks, 
and chatter of adolescents in a readable story, be- 
sides giving a picture of the work entailed in 
qualifying as a professional in skating and the 
ice ballet. 

FRANCES C. DOWLING 
Dunmore High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


BRONSON, Lynn. Timberland Adventure. 


Lippincott, 1950. 22lp. $2.50 

A typical teen-age, mild adventure-story of home- 
steading a claim in the forest lands of Oregon in 
the 1900's. Nat Purvis and Billy Cain, an English 
cabin boy who jumped ship, go with Nat's 
grandmother to live on the claim after their home 
has been destroyed by fire. The outdoor life, which 
might have proved of greatest appeal to boy 
readers, has been confined to less than half the 
story, while the other half is taken up with life 
in frontier Portland where the boys try to 
straighten out the legality of their claim. Well- 
written and will appeal to those junior-high 

readers who like their adventure in small lots. 
SISTER MARIE INEZ 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Mrs. Grace E. Cartmell, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 


BROWN, Marsh Marion. The Swamp Fox. 

Doubleday, 1950. $3. (Ages 8-12) 
Fictionized biography of Francis Marion, the 
Revolutionary hero who kept the British harassed 
for three years with his daring raids. Large print. 
MARY JALLON 


HAYES, Marjorie. Robin on the River. Illus. 
by G. Hauman. Little, Brown, 1950. $2.50 
( Ages 8-11) 

Lively mystery story of the sea, about a boy 
named Robin and his friend Samson who owns 
a trained seal. 





THERESA I. REGAN 

HOFFMANN, Peggy. Miss B’s First Cook 

Book. Illus. by Gerald Hunter. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1950. $1.75 (Ages 7-17) 

A real first cook book with good photographs, 

plain and fancy cooking, a nice introduction to 


the art. 

G. E. C. 
HOGEBOOM, Amy. Forest Animals and 
How to Draw Them. Vanguard, 1950. $1.50 
(Ages 8 up) 

Another delightful book in this series. Good 
photographs, short account of each animal, and 
sketches showing the steps taken when drawing, 
will be popular as well as profitable. 

ANNE ALBRECHT 
JULINE, Ruth Bishop. The Chewing Gum 
Tree. Illus. by Harlyh Dickins. Lothrop, 1950. 
$2.50 (Ages 8-12) 

Simple telling of the daily life of a family of 
chicle gatherers. Carmelita and her brothers are 
very happy when they are old enough to accom- 
pany their father and mother to the encampment. 
Plenty of information about family life and 
gathering chicle in Southern Mexico. 

G. E. C. 
MALKUS, Alida. Colt of Destiny. Illus. by 
Lee de V. Manning. Winston, 1950. $2.50 
(Ages 12-16) 

Story of the 16th-century California Franciscan 
Missions and the training of wild horses that had 
escaped the early explorers. The story centers 
around Jamie who captures Starlight and her mate 
and trains them, thus giving to America a strain 
that was invaluable. 

ANITA M. KIRWIN 
MELADY, John Hayes. The Nature Diction- 
ary. Illus. by Samuel Nisenson. World, 1950. 
$2. (Ages 8-12) 

Information on 8-12 year old level, but pictures 
will interest younger children. Each letter of the 
alphabet is represented by eight things in nature 
described in informative text and colorful draw- 


ings. G.E.C. 


MEYER, Jerome S. Picture Book of Chem. 
istry. Illus. by Richard Floethe. Lothrop, 
1950. $2. (Ages 8-12) 

Simple, information, attractive make-up. Like 
all in this series, it will be welcome in home a 
well as library. 

G.E.C 
MILLER, Jean Dupont. For a Brave To-mor. 
row. Dodd, Mead, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 12-16) 

Good wholesome story of Jill, an American 
teen-ager who is growing up with confused ideas 
and a false sophistication. Her family sends her 
to France. Her adjustments to French family life, 
participation in French girl-scouting, meeting and 
understanding new people, and a romance help 
her to find herself. Much information on the two 
branches of French scouting. 

REGINA NEALON TRApP 
RANKIN, Louise. The Gentling of Jonathan. 
Illus. by Lee Townsend. Viking, 1950. $2.50 
(Ages 10-14) 

Heart-warming story of Jonathan Adams whose 
pranks kept the town gasping, until Mrs. Rutledge, 
an understanding neighbor, gave him her horse, 
a fine disciplined animal who “gentles Jonathan” 

FLORENCE MULLEN 
ROOSEVELT, Eleanor, and FERRIS, Helen. 
Partners: The United Nations and Youth 
Doubleday, 1950. $3. (Ages 12-16) 

Clear descriptions of the work of a number of 
agencies, stories of the help and inspiration given 
many forlorn young people. 

& Gs 


ROTHWELL, J. H., and WEATHERWAX, 
R. B. Lassie, His Discovery and Training. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 
10 up) 

Story of the training of the dog Lassie from 
puppy to stardom; also a handbook on dog train- 


ing. 

‘ J. M. McGumlreE 
SCHNEIDER, Herman. Everyday Machine: 
and How They Work. Illus. by J. Bendick. 
Whittlesey, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 10-14) 

Brief, simple account of many devices, listing 
their parts and telling why they work the way 


they do; profusely illustrated. 
KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THE CaTH- 
OLic LiprARY WORLD, you can secure, without 
obligation, our new easy to read Catalog 1031. 
Books listed are contemporary and out of print, 
mainly fiction, all clean and tight, all one dollar 
each postpaid. Please write GLADYS FOREMAN, 
649 North Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, 
California. (Member of Catholic Library Associa- 
tion.) 
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